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°A new glass if it chips’’ 


Lipsey No-nik Safedge tumblers and goblets won’t chip 
or nick. The Libbey Glass Manufacturing Company, of 
Toledo, Ohio, make a positive statement to that effect. 
We believe that no glass manufacturer ever before has 
been able to make such an unconditional guarantee. 

Truly, here was an opportunity to indulge in copy 
pyrotechnics—an opening for florid writing and _ star- 
tling extravagance. But—when the plain facts plainly 
stated have all the force of a personal challenge—why 
gild the lily? 

While we resisted the temptation to be advertisingly 
spectacular we haven't covered our candle with a bushel. 
We have set it where it can be seen—where it is being 
seen. Libbey No-nik Safedge Glassware advertising has 
the unqualified endorsement of the Libbey sales force 
and jobbers. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Circulation,” when it is Free distribution, is often akin to ordinary “Cir. 
cularizing,” as far as the recipient is concerned. 
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All Lines —Everywhere —Buying Every Product 
order and pay for this 


SUPERIOR PURCHASING GUIDE 


Its “Circulation” consists very largely of “Subscribers.” 


No matter what your product, this Register would often 
present your sales message to the right man at the right 
moment;—many times when you would not come to his 
attention at all, if your sales message is not in the Register; 
—our users rarely look elsewhere. 
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It aims at 100% 
completeness, re- 
gardless of adver- 
tising. That is why 
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BUYERS 


Prefer it. 
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4400 Pages 9 x 12 
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Most of them use ‘‘Keys’’ and know what they get 


Space costs for only one issue a year, but continues as effective 
throughout the year as if repeated every week or every month. 
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Seven Ways in Which Hand-to 
Mouth Buying Profits the 
Manufacturer 


Based on the Methods and Experiences of Nettleton, Johnson-Cowdin, 
International Shoe, Devoe & Raynolds, Needles-Brooker, 
Klearflax, Kops Brothers, Vivaudou, Ipswich, 
and Others 


By Charles G. Muller 


N a recent issue of Printers’ 
Ink, Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice 


president of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, pointed out that 
modern transportation and other 


factors have made hand-to-mouth 
buying by retailers a permanent 
policy. The result is, says Dr. 
Gephart, that the risks of manu- 
facturing and merchandising have 
been transferred to the shoulders 
of those best able to carry them— 
the wholesaler and the manufac- 
turer. 

I have interviewed many manu- 
facturers who have shouldered this 
new burden; manufacturers who 
realized that so-called hand-to- 
mouth buying is not a theory but 
a condition and who have adapted 
their merchandising policies to the 
requirements of their distributors. 
Each of these manufacturers says 
he has profited from the changed 
order of the day. Instead of find- 
ing that they were holding the 
bag for the retailer, these manu- 
facturers claim they have found 
that they profit in these seven 
Ways : 

(1) Factory production is sta- 
bilized ; 

(2) Business is increased ; 

(3) Quality of product can be 
bettered or price lowered; 

(4) Frequent contact brings the 
dealer closer to the manufacturer, 


making him more dependent on the 
producer ; 

(5) The influence of new and 
fresh goods affects the merchant, 
the floor salesman and the mer- 
chandise manager and increases 
sales ; 

(6) The distribution of new 
items is made easier and quicker; 

(7) The manufacturer’s sales- 
men are freed from order taking; 
they can sell sales ideas to the 
dealer and move his goods for 
him. 

Let me make it plain at the start 
that the term hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing means repeat-order buying. 
It does not cover that method which 
consists of letting stocks drop to 
nothing and then calling on the 
manufacturer at the last minute to 
supply immediate needs in double 
quick time. As used in this ar- 
ticle, hand-to-mouth buying means 
ordering frequently in small 
amounts to fill in ample, carefully 
planned stocks. 

Taking these points up one by 
one, here is what officials of promi- 
nent companies over the United 
States say are the results of taking 
advantage of the new buying meth- 
ods instead of resisting them: 
(1) Factory production is sta- 
bilized. The A. E. Nettleton Com- 
pany has built up an in-stock de- 
partment with everything for the 


Table of Contents on page 178 
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complete equipment of a high-class, 
modern shoe store. It can ship 
anywhere from one to 15,000 pairs 
of men’s shoes the same day that 
the order comes in. According to 
president H. W. Cook, “this de- 
partment, in conjunction with 
advertising, has stabilized our 
business to such an extent that 
there no longer are peaks and val- 
leys on the sales chart. 
Our sales graph shows 
a steady business. We 
stock standard, ac- 
cepted styles and or- 
der our shoes for the 
department once a 
week. As a result we 
run our business on a 
fairly constant level 
300 days a year.” 
Even during the 
labor troubles in the 
Jersey silk producing 
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manufacturers from producing {far 
in excess of actual demands, as 
frequently occurred when retailers 
were inclined to speculative buying 
anticipating “their wants for the 
future.” 

“We used to get dealers to look 
ahead months in advance and or- 
der infrequently,” says T. E. 
Damm, advertising manager of the 


centers last spring, 
the mills of the John- 
son-Cowdin Corpora- 
tion, manufacturer of 
ribbons, operated ac- 
cording to schedule as 
a result of. this .com- 
pany’s wholehearted 
acceptance of hand- 
to-mouth buying. ° 
President. Brice P. 


The Fall Underwear Rush « - will your 


fill-in service be prompt and dependable? 


I ren anes on baying tewely of for ita fine quality and lasting comfort. The Carter 

winter underwear, there is now no need to cuffs 

inany ing and creeping up the erm; Carter collers 
Specially 








YY over the possibility 
size, style or fabric. 








‘Your fill-in order 

the merchandwe will be from LJ 
shupped promptly Every styie gomens to mnglo ath 6 view 
news without binding 

‘The broad range of styles and fabrics available , When our representative calls, look at the 





our nearest service 














many extra lines of knit underwear. No more us a card. 
dupdication of models in your stock 


Carver's underwear for men is made in 71 dif- 
ferent fabrics, all knit and processed in our own 
mills, Styles and weights to suit practically every Dalles. 


known brand 





Disque said at the 
time: “We have not 
gone to any _particu- 


Customers everywhere know and like Carter's Mess. 


Carter’s Union Suits for Men 


lar pains to keep our WH Sass 





men from _ striking. 
We simply treat them 
as we treat our cus- 
tomers—as we wish 
to be treated. The worker has ex- 
actly the same normal and natural 
wants as the business man. The 
first wants a steady job, and the 
second wants steady business. 
When, by economic management, 
we are able to assure continuous 
employment at fair rates of wages, 
we find no trouble in keeping men 
at work.” 

Jackson Johnson, chairman of 
the board of the International Shoe 
Company, told Printers’ INK re- 
cently: “The fact that the re- 
tailer is now buying only for his 
immediate wants, and refuses to 
be forced into anticipating his 
wants for the future, prevents 


AN EXAMPLE OF HOW POLICIES FORMED TO TAKE ADVAN- 
TAGE OF HAND-TO-MOUTH BUYING ARE BEING MADE 
THE BASIS OF BUSINESS-PAPER ADVERTISING 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, “but 
not now. We used to tell the 
dealer to give a big order for 
which he could pay later, so the 
factory could manufacture and ship 
at any time.. Then there would be 
a lull at the factory anyway after 
the dealer got all stocked up.” 
Wm. A. Bandler, vice-president 
of the L. Needles-Brooker Com- 
pany, Fruit of the Loom shirts, 
says that, as a manufacturer, he 
is interested primarily in produc- 
tion. “I do not care so much how 
spasmodically sales go as I do that 
production moves along evenly at 
the factory. Short-order buying, 
backed by national advertising all 
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Well represented 
in the Bath Room Cabinet 


ia CORE sca 


The products shown in this 
cabinet are advertised by 
The H. K. McCann Company 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


New York CLEVELAND San Francisco 
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year and quick service to the 
dealer, has kept our factories run- 
ning evenly.” 

Another manufacturing concern 
whose production has benefited is 
Kops Brothers, corset producers. 
“We have eliminated sales peaks 
for the most part,” Frank Jepson, 
sales promotion manager, tells me. 
“We have not had a month except 
January that was out of the ordi- 
nary; all have been level. Orders 
have been smaller, but they have 
come in more often and steadily. 
By passing these right on to the 
mills, the mills have been running 
evenly; previously we used to de- 
clare holidays at the factories. We 
had a difficult time adjusting our- 
selves to hand-to-mouth distribu- 
tion, but we are getting used to it 
and business is coming steadily.” 

(2) Business is increased. Klear- 
flax Linen Looms, Inc., manufac- 
turer of rugs, for several years 
has encouraged its dealers to take 
on a complete stock and make 
short orders. “At the beginning 
we had a temporary loss,” says 
D. H. Foote, Eastern sales man- 
ager, “but after we got going, 
business increased. Up to about 
three years ago, 75 per cent of our 
orders were booked in the spring 
and fall. Now orders come to us 
steadily all year around, and our 
business has expanded. May of 
this year was 69 per cent ahead of 
last year; June was 53 per cent. 
The small-order idea increases 
business for us by increasing the 
dealer’s trade, for it cuts out dead 
lines in the store and permits good 
ones to remain active. It increases 
turnover. In one large store that 
used our plan only in part, there 
were three turns in 1925. The 
store adopted the entire idea this 
year, and it had five turns in the 
first six months. Such results for 
the retailer naturally show them- 
selves in increased business for 

T. J. McHugh, president of V. 
Vivaudou, perfumes, told me that: 
“Hand-to-mouth buying depends on 
whether you are making money or 
not—you like it if you are and 
you dislike it if you are not. For 
my part, I want primarily to have 
the dealer buy enough to supply the 
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demand created by Vivaudow ad- 
vertising. Naturally, I would like 
to have the dealer stock heavily, 
but I am willing to do as the 
dealer wants, for his. business is 
his individual problem. There- 
fore, when the dealer wants to or- 
der in small quantities and fre- 
quently, my company adapts itself 


‘accordingly. Vivaudou business in 


the first six months of 1926 
doubled that of 1925.” 

“Under the old selling method, 
the dealer either over-ordered or 
under-ordered,” points out Mr. 
Damm, of Devoe & Raynolds. “In 
either case, he did not make the 
money he ought to have made, and 
the manufacturer lost with him. 
Today, being prepared to give 
quick service, the manufacturer in- 
creases business by helping the 
merchant to fill in properly so that 
the retailer has neither too much 
nor too little merchandise.” 

That increased business more 
than offsets the cost of maintain- 
ing the necessary stock and ship- 
ping service is a fact, not merely 
a statement. Brackett Parsons, as- 
sistant treasurer of Ipswich Mills, 


says: 
“Ipswich Mills determined to 


meet the hand-to-mouth buying 
Situation rather than fight it. It 
developed what is called a Service 
Stock, a 100 per cent stock, 
with all colors, all styles and all 
sizes of hosiery. A distributor 
could be sure of shipment of his 
order as soon as it could be boxed 
and transportation started. 
“This is costly. It takes up a 
great deal of room in the plant; it 
ties up inventories; it may mean 
a loss because of changing styles. 
But Ipswich has taken these 
chances, and in actual practice this 
method has so stimulated distribu- 
tion that the cost of carrying 
stocks and styles has been very 
greatly reduced and has not been 
a great burden upon the company.” 
As a result of adapting itself 
properly to hand-to-mouth buying, 
the Johnson-Cowdin Corporation 
is reported to have increased the 
sale of staple ribbons in depart- 
ment stores, reduced the corpora- 
tion’s inventory $600,000 and that 
of stores using the plan an aver- 
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age of 50 per cent, besides making 
savings in distribution expenses 
that now are reflected in profits. 

Kops Brothers salesmen _in- 
creased their number of.calls. Sell- 
ing cost was increased, but only 
‘slightly, says Mr. Jepson. Now, 
‘the company finds, its men sell $3 
‘worth of merchandise on two calls 
‘where previously they sold $1 on a 
single call during the same period. 
As a result, this concern is build- 
ing up a sales organization where 
others in the industry are cutting 
down, and Kops salesmen are 
traveling all the time now instead 
of laying: off nearly three months. 
A further effect of small-order 
buying on this concern has been 
to bring more store buyers into 
the main office. 

Another angle on how such buy- 
ing increases business through the 
dealer is this: “By offering the 
merchant quick fill-ins on. short 
order from our in-stock depart- 
ment when we advertise summer 
styles,” says president Cook of the 
“we make it 
safe for him to concentrate his ef- 
forts on these seasonable styles 
without fear of ending the season 
overstocked. He need not carry 
many shoes, for he can get new 
supplies in twenty-four hours, 
This policy of helping the dealer to 
merchandise seasonably has tripled 
business in some sections.” 

(3) Quality can be improved or 
price lowered. Under a balanced 
stock plan with frequent ordering, 
according to one manufacturer, “if 
the quality falls off or the price 
goes too high, the rate of motion 
will be checked. The manufac- 
turer can only sell goods to replace 
those already sold by the store; 
therefore, he is under constant 
pressure to improve quality and to 
keep prices down.” 

e Klearflax. Looms this year 
found itself in a position where the 
success of its dealer plan brought 
sufficient business to _permit either 
a lowering of rug prices or a rais- 
ing of their quality. “We de- 
cided,” explains Mr. Foote, “that 
the price was about right and that 
a much deeper impression would 
be. made on dealers and on. cus- 
tomers by increasing the weight of 


Nettleton company, 
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our rugs. That would make them 
lie even better and make them 
stand out in appearance. Accord- 
ingly, we increased the weight from 
forty-eight to fifty-four pounds. 
Immediately we felt increased 
business.” 

The Gotham: Hosiery Company, 
because of its acceptance of small- 
order buying and the development 
of a very complete stock system, 
has increased the number of its 
dealers. “This greater business 
has permitted us constantly to 
make small changes in production,” 
according to M. Carmody, produc- 
tion manager, “and at the same 
time price has been ‘maintained in 
the face of rising costs. More 
labor and time are spent on cer- 
tain parts, others are strength- 
ened, and so,on. While nothing 
radical has been done, our stock- 
ings, at the same price, have con- 
stantly been-improved.” 

(4) Frequent contact brings the 
dealer closer.. “The manufacturer 
very often was. not able to supply 
sufficient :'stocks: to. dealers when 
unexpected business came . along. 
This has lost: many: sales, and it 
certainly did not make the dealer 
his friend,” Mr. Damm, of Devoe 
& Raynolds, points out: “Such poor 
service tended to loosen the bonds 
between the manufacturer and his 
trade.- Today, because the two are 
brought closer together by frequent 
contact, the dealer actually is more 
dependent upon:.the manufacturer 
and is more inclined to work with 
him, to the latter’s satisfaction and 
profit.” 

“The: .frequent visits our sales- 
men pay to dealers under present 
conditions enables us to keep mer- 
chants sold on’ the ‘small fill-in 
order idea, which permits us to - 
merchandise most profitably for 
them: and us,” says Mr. Foote of 
Klearflax.. “It enables us to keep 
their stocks free from stickers and 
to. turn their stocks: rapidly. All 
this keeps orders coming in to us.” 

Another interesting. angle of this 
frequent contact. through _ small 
orders and salesmen’s.. visits is 
voiced by Mr. Baridler: of Needles 
shirts: 

“We tell our:dealers that when 

(Continued on page 152) 
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4 T hree-cAct Play or T bree-“Ring Circus 


mg. 
it THE first tells a story which is remembered; the second 

shows a brilliant hileidescape which is forgotten. The first 
deals in one theme only; the second with a hundred, super- 
ficially. The first centers attention, the second scatters it. 


DO YOU ADVERTISE TO A CONCENTRATED INTEREST 
OR A SCATTERED ATTENTION ? 


The first is easily possible,—the second unnecessary 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


rtrays ns namie ow 9s house and its appointments. Dogs, 
[eeancenation poultry foment real estate, it leaves 
to others. 

An audience of more than 80,000 individuals pays ad- 
mission by prefererice, to see the contents of the House 
Beautiful’s twelve monthly oo a of beautiful 
homes and what makes them bea 

If yours is a commodity that surieibcin to perfecting 
the home or its furnishings, you can center the attention 
of a financially responsib’ ible, interested audience directly 
upon it in the advertising pages of 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
| Sees’ rebate-backed circulation 80,000 net paid A. B.C. figures 


























Montgomery Ward Adds Traveling 
Exhibits to Display Plan 


Chain of Accessory Stores Will Also Be Operated in Addition to 
Permanent Small Town Exhibits 


WO radical new experiments 

in mail-order merchandising 
are to be begun within the next 
few weeks by Montgomery Ward 
& Company. 

The first of these, according to 
Theodore F. Merseles, president 
of the company, is a chain of 
stores, in towns ranging from 
10,000 to 15,000 population, selling 
automobile accessories such as 
tires, batteries and tubes and radio 
batteries and tubes. The second 
mail-order innovation is a “road 
show” or traveling exhibit of a 
large number of the company’s 
lines of merchandise. This is to 
be placed in towns of from 10,000 
to 20,000 population. It will oc- 
cupy store space in a town for 
sixty or ninety days and then move 
on to another town. 

Both of these somewhat revolu- 
tionary projects are the outgrowth 
of Montgomery Ward’s recent ex- 
perience with its permanent ex- 
hibits of merchandise located at 
Marysville, Kans., and Plymouth, 
Ind. All three developments are 
parts of a unified plan to show 
Ward merchandise to customers 
in every section of the country 
outside of the big cities. 

The number of tire and radio 
accessory stores that the company 
contemplates opening has not been 
announced, nor have the date for 
the opening and location of the 
first store been made public. 
Representatives are scouting for 
locations at present in towns of 
from 10,000 to 15,000 people. 

Sales in automobile tires, tubes 
and batteries at the Ward displays 
in Marysville and Plymouth have 
been- well ‘above expectations. 
That fact alone is largely respon- 
sible for the company’s decision to 
broaden out this feature into a 
-chain of stores selling automobile 
and radio accessories. No mer- 
chandise except.that offered for 
sale and immediate delivery is to 
be stocked in these stores. 


“Today there is a car in nearly 
every American family, especially 
in the rural community,” one of 
the Montgomery Ward executives 
told Printers’ InxK recently. “In 
other words, there is a big rural 
market for automobile merchan- 
dise. We happen to be in a strong 
position to meet competition in 
tires, tubes and so forth. These 
items are leaders with us. With 
our own retail stores located in 
rural buying centers we expect to 
be in an even better position to 
add to our merchandise sales in 
these lines. At the same time we 
expect more than sales of auto- 
mobiles and radio accessories. 

“The local managers of our 
stores will be contact men between 
us and our customers. They will 
be expected to promote sales of all 
the items we list in our catalog 
and to assist the people in their 
sections in making the most in- 
telligent and the fullest use of 
the catalog. We look for the 
store manager to sell the mer- 
chandise he has in stock, but hav- 
ing sold a customer tires, we ex- 
pect him to develop that customer 
into a buyer of other items. His 
presence in a small town which 
is a buying center, will mean in 
addition that we at headquarters 
will have frequent reports as to 
conditions and buying habits in 
the territory around his store.” 


HOW THE PLAN ORIGINATED 


The Ward plan to operate 
traveling merchandise displays 
grew out of the company’s 
present permanent displays which 
have been open for a little over 
a month. These permanent dis- 
plays are located as a matter of 
policy in towns of about 5,000 
population. Usually, it is impos- 
sible to secure anything larger than 
a 25 by 150 foot store in towns 
of this size. As a consequence of 
this, only a few of the house’s 
lines can be shown. The traveling 
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exhibits will be sent eure into cities 
and towns several times as large 
as Marysville and Plymouth and 
the plan is to house them in 
quarters affording from sixty to 
seventy-five feet of window fron- 
tage. 

“Probably we will be able to 
show 85 per cent of the lines we 
sell by means of this temporary 
exhibit,” George E. Crandall, vice- 
president in charge of sales and 
advertising, says. “So far we do 
not intend to sell anything at re- 
tail. The man or woman who has 
bought perhaps a few items from 
us in the past will have a chance 
to get better acquainted with us 
and to see the values we are offer- 
ing in a wide variety of different 
articles of merchandise. We are 
working for customer education 
from a new angle. After an ex- 
hibit has been conducted for two 
or three months in one town, we 
shall ship it to another town for 
showing there.” 


HAVE NEARLY REACHED SATURATION 
POINT 


At the present time the com- 
pany lists about 8,500,000 cus- 
tomers on its books. That is 
practically one family in three in 
this country, and executives of the 
company admit that they have 
about reached the saturation point 
for their catalog circulation. To 
add circulation will reduce the 
average return for each catalog. 
As a matter of fact, the only big 
opportunity to increase circulation 
exists in the cities where mail- 
order selling is obviously out of 
its element. 

Under present-day conditions 
the mail-order house’s shining op- 
portunity is to get its present cus- 
tomers buying to fill more and 
more of their needs regularly, in- 
stead of just an occasional item 
now and then. That. in short, is 


the central purpose of every one.,. 
Mont- . 


of the experiments that 
gomery’ Ward is carrying on. 
Showing merchandisé ‘itself “to 
back up quality: claims and push- 
ing the sale of items for which 
there is a big established demand 
are only two methods of getting 
the catalog to work harder. 
Neither the stores ‘soon to be 
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opened nor the traveling exhibits 
will have any effect on the per- 
manent- merchandise displays 
started in August. The third of 
these will open at Little Falls, 
Minn., on October 2:and the com- 
pany ‘has options on other loca- 
tions. 


_Carhartt Overall Account for 


Brooke, Smith & French 


The advertising account of the Car. 
hartt Overall Company, Detroit, maker 
of work garments, has been placed 
with Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., 
Detroit advertising agency. An adver. 
tising campaign in “newspapers, farm 
apers and magazines throughout the 
Mg States and Canada is under 


ee new dealer help bureau has been 
formed by the Carhartt company, of- 
fering service to dealers in all branches 
of their businesses. 


Gordon Seagrove to Join 
Lambert and Feasley 


Gordon Seagrove will join Lambert 
and Feasley, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, on October 15. He will suc- 
ceed the late Milton Feasley. 

Mr. Seagrove has been with Collins. 
Kirk, Inc., Chicago. Previously he had 
been with Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., 
also of Chicago. For many years he 
frequently worked with Mr. Feasley on 
the Listerine advertising account. 


H. K. McCann Elects Ray- 
mond Atwood Vice-President 


At a recent meeting of the direc- 
tors of The H. K. McCann Company, 
New York, Raymond Atwood, manager 
of the Cleveland office, was elected a 
vice-president and director. 

L. Firth, of the New York office, 
was elected a director. The resignation 

L. W. Ellis as a director was ac- 
oapned. 


John Elmer, Publisher, 
more “American” 


John Elmer has become publisher of 
the Baltimore American. Until” recently 
he was associated with, the Patz-Elmer 
Advertising Agency, of Baltimore. 
His newspaper career began with the 
old Baltimore World, followed by 
twenty-two years with the advertising 


Balti- 


‘department’ ‘of the Americom « 


Reo Account. for. Biidhes 
. Agency. -.. 


The Reo Motor Car Company, Lan- 
sing, Mich., Se ag cars and trucks, 


has app Company, 
Chicago - advertising, agency... to._direct 
its advertising account.’ All. forms af 
mediums .will be.used, 0 
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THE BUFFALO TIMES 


announces the appointment of 


HARRY E. POCOCK 


formerly Assistant Advertising Manager 
and Director of Foreign Advertising 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


BUFFALO EVENING AND 
SUNDAY TIMES 


- 


succeeding Frank L. McGrath, deceased 
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70 Shop Opens 


with Photogravure 
Advertising in ~~~ 


fe Chicago News 


WIN GTON’S—familiar to all who 
have shopped in New York for the 
est and most beautiful of gift objects 
imhave, after a careful study of the ad- 
hMtising situation in Chicago, selected 
@ Photogravure Section of The Daily 
ws to carry the story of their new 
fmicago store. 


cir announcement page in the Photo- 
wure Section of September 18 is re- 
mpduced in miniature herewith. 


e photogravure advertising will be in 
dition to their black and white adver- 
ngin The Daily News. The adver- 
ng is placed by Pedlar & Ryan, Inc. 
t Daily News publishes 90% of all local 


photogravure advertising in Chicago. 


DAILY NEWS 


hicago 


ip of American Cities 


DETROIT 
Woodward & Kelly 
Fine Arts Building 
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cularly in 
Oklahoma —’ 


Bank deposits are showin$ 


Sensational increases/ 


Sive J. C. Royle in the Literary Digest: “Bank 
deposits are showing sensational increases, particu- 
larly in Oklahoma, where the largest wheat crop in 
the history of the state has just been harvested.”’ 
And he’s right!—for the farm folks of Oklahoma 
are entering an unprecedented era of heavy buying 
. . . huge bank clearings prove this fact! The 
Oklahoma City Clearing House Association reports 
for the first eight months of 1926 an increase of 
$100,000,000 in bank clearings over the same 
period of 1925. This big farm market has the 
leading position on the September trade map of 
both Nation’s Business and Forbes magazines. So 
prepare now for volume business in Oklahoma and 
go after it through advertising in the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman, Oklahoma’s only farm paper. 


eel Get AMAA 


Carl Williams & Ralph M: ler 
&dito» | Qdu. Mgr. 
Oklahoma City 


MO ai eioma City A 
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How Large Should the Sample Be? 


Pepsodent, Odorono, Ingram, Armand and Other Leading National 
Advertisers Give Their Views 


By Norman Lewis 
Vice-President, Chappelow Advertising Co. 


Hee large should the sample 
be? It would seem as though 
this question could be answered 
simply. Something like this, for 
instance, might do: “The sample 
should be: large enough effectively 
to demonstrate the product.” 

And yet, that doesn’t seem wholly 
to satisfy. If it were the one 
and only answer, why is_ there 
such diversity in the size of sam- 
ples put out by various manufac- 
turers? Take the current issue 
of any leading women’s magazine, 
for instance, answer every adver- 
tisement in it which offers a sam- 
ple—and see what you get. 

No—there must be a number of 
factors which underly the sam- 
pling practices of our foremost na- 
tional advertisers. ‘fo find out 
just what these factors are, to see 
if certain fundamental principles 
have been developed which other 
advertisers—new advertisers, par- 
ticularly—ought to know about, I 
recently wrote to a considerable 
number of advertisers who offer 
a sample, free or otherwise, in 
their magazine copy. Most of the 
products were proprietary articles 
—tooth-paste, beauty preparations, 
etc. 

I asked them these three ques- 
tions: First, what size sample 
do you use, as compared with your 
regular package? (One-half as 
large? One-quarter?) 

Second, do you charge for the 
sample, or offer it free? 

_ Third, what are the underlying 
factors which led you to determine 
upon this size of sample? 

There was a wide variety of 
answers to question number one. 
About 25 per cent said they give 
a full-size package as a sample; an- 
other 25 per cent stated that the 
sample is one-fourth the size of the 
regular package; 20 per cent said 
the sample is one-half as_ large, 
and the remainder were scattered: 
one-third, one-tenth, etc. 
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On question two, the answers 
were perfectly divided; that is, 
exactly one-half said they charged 
for the sample, while the other 
half said they offer it free. It 
may be remembered by readers of 
Printers’ INK that this “fifty- 
fifty” answer is identical with that 
to a similar question which I 
asked of food products manufac- 
turers. (Printers’ INK, July 4, 
1926, page 33: “Should Samples 
Be Offered Free in the Advertis- 
ing ?”) 

The answers to question three 
were very interesting. The manu- 
facturer of a well-known face 
cream, who charges for samples, 
says tersely: “The sample must 
be large enough to begin the habit 
of use. If it does not do this, it 
has not fulfilled its purpose.” 


MOST SAMPLES ARE TOO SMALL 


Along this same line, Ferd T. 
Hopkins & Son, proprietors of 
Gouraud’s toilet preparations, 
write: 

“In our particular case, a sam- 
ple is not practical. Our mer- 
chandise is too expensive to give a 
large enough sample to bring re- 
sults. We therefore put out a 
trial size at 25 cents. In our 
regular advertising this is gener- 
ally sent on receipt of 10 cents 
which partially pays the cost. The 
general trouble with the samples 
I have seen is that they do not 
contain enough of the product ad- 
vertised to demonstrate its merits 
to the possible customer. In the 
case of tooth-paste this has a 
great deal to do with the sale. 
Some of the small samples given 
are not large enough really to 
show you whether you like it or 
on 


t. 

“So far as charging for a sam- 
ple goes, this subject has been 
pretty thoroughly discussed. By 
charging about 10 cents for a 
sample you eliminate a great por- 
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tion of our population who have 
an idiosyncrasy for getting some- 
thing for nothing. Where sam- 
ples are used in connection with 
newspaper or magazine advertis- 
ing it is our experience that a 
coupon increases the _ results 
materially. I would say that we 
would get at least double the re- 
quests for samples with a small 
coupon that we would with the 
same advertisement without a 
coupon. We use both methods 
continually and we always find 
that this is a pretty sure thing.” 

Right in line with this firm’s 
comment on tooth-paste samples 
is the letter from a leading tooth- 
paste manufacturer, who does not 
wish to be quoted. This letter 
states that the free sample used 
to answer magazine inquiries is 
the same size as the regular 10- 
cent size. Two factors underlie 
this large-size sample: economy 
in manufacturing, and the un- 
usual taste of the paste. 

Another firm reports that the 
“competitive situation” influences 
the size of its sample, which is 
one-quarter size, and is sent for a 
two-cent stamp. 


MAILING CONVENIENCE IMPORTANT 


Two firms, the Pepsodent Co., 
Chicago, and Frederick J. Ingram 
Co., Detroit, say that “convenience 
in mailing” is an underlying fac- 
tor which determines the size of 
their sample. The Pepsodent 
tooth-paste sample is one-quarter 
the size of the regular package, 
and is sent free. “It is sufficient 
for customer to see results,” adds 
this advertiser. 

The manufacturer of a health 
food product writes that a one- 
ounce sample is used (regular 
sizes being four ounces and up) 
10 cents being charged for this 
sample. He comments: “The 
underlying factors which led our 
firm many years ago to determine 
upon this size were: 

“(a) That such a quantity would 
be sufficient to convince the user 
of the palatability of the product 
which is always a good argument 
for any preparation to be used as 
a means of miaintaining or gain- 
ing health. 

' “(b) That it is never wise to 
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give too much away in a sample, 
particularly when the price of the 
product is comparatively high, the 
idea being that if a manufacturer 
of a high-price article can give 
away a large quantity for nothing 
he should be able to sell it at a 
lower price.” 

The Odorono Company ad- 
vertises a one-dram sample at 5 
cents. The regular sizes are one- 
ounce, two-ounce and _five-ounce, 
The company makes this interest- 
ing comment: “Slow consumption 
makes necessary as small a sample 
as possible.” 

A_ well-known shaving cream 
manufacturer writes: “Our sample 
contains enough cream. for about 
ten shaves, which, it seems to us, 
is a long enough trial to enable 
a man to compare with anything 
else he has been using. This is 
all we want. 

“We have sometimes offered 
samples free, and at others, made 
a small charge. I do not know 
which is the better method. Of 
course, free samples are called for 
in large numbers, but on the other 
hand there is probably more real 
interest on the part of the sender, 
for a sample for which he pays 
something.” 

A national advertiser of box 
candies features two samples, one 
a box containing five pieces, for 
which 25 cents are charged; the 
other a free sample, containing two 
pieces. Of the first, the adver- 
tiser says: “We invite occasional 
sales of this package through 
magazine advertising and use it 
for dealers at store openings. We 
have found this an excellent in- 
troduction to our standard box, as 
it gives a fair idea of the package 
and the contents. 

“The small two-piece sample is 
used at openings and where we do 
not wish to go to the expense of 
the larger box. It contains two 
choice pieces—for the most part 
creams. 

“Our reason for using the five- 
piece sample is to make a favor- 
able impression upon the cor- 
sumer, giving him an idea of 
what he may expect in the original 
box. Any larger package would 
not act as a teaser and would prob- 
ably satisfy the candy hunger of 
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the party to whom it was sent 
and thus kill a sale. 

“The two-piece sample is suffi- 
cient for souvenir purposes 
is entirely satisfactory where our 
candies are well known.” 

Larus & Brother Co., proprietor 
of Edgeworth tobacco, states that 
it uses a free sample, which is 
one-third the size of the regular 
can, and that the cost of the prod- 
uct is the chief underlying factor 
which determines this size. The 
company says: “We have been 
doing this for over twenty years, 
and have found no reason to 
change our plan.” 

A reply which I believe epito- 
mizes the sampling policy of nine 
out of ten of the concerns that 
answered this questionnaire was 
that of Armand, the well-known 
face powder manufacturer, of Des 
Moines. Says Armand: “The 
sample should be large enough to 
give a fair trial and not so large 
as to hurt the sale of the regular 
package.” 


Franklin Company Appoints 


Kenyon Agency 

The Franklin Company, Melrose, 
Mass., formerly the R. H. Sircum Com- 
pany, manufacturer of Heatherbloom 
products, has retained The Kenyon 
Company, Boston advertising agency, as 
advertising counsel. 

The Franklin Compan 
its “Franklin-wear” products—women’s 
lingerie and frocks. Magazines and 
newspapers are being used, as well as 
direct mail. This company sells direct 
to the consumer through its branch of- 
fices all over the country. 


will feature 


New Account for Reimers & 


Osborn, Inc. 

Cordley & Hayes, New York, have 
appointe Reimers & Osborn, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising account. A program 
of advertising in technical and class 
magazines, together with certain gen- 
eral magazines, is contemplated on 
their water and beverage coolers and 
syrup dispensers. Plans for the adver- 
tising of a new fiberware line, called 
ware, will be considered 
ater. 


Smith & Wesson Appoint 


Spafford Agency 
Smith & Wesson, Springfield, Mass., 
manufacturers of firearms, have _ ap- 
pointed the Spafford Company, Inc., 
Boston advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising account. 
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Cigarette Advertising Is Law- 
ful in Utah 


The Utah State Supreme Court has 
declared unconstitutional that section 
of the anti-tobacco law of the State 
which forbids the advertising of cigar 
ettes in any form or in any ium, 
other than in iodicais originating 
outside of the State. Three of the 
large newspapers of the State recently 
printed cigarette advertisements as a 
test of the law’s constitutionality. It 
was held that the law interfered with 
interstate commerce, and was, also, 
not a proper exercise of police powers 
of the State. 

The State passed a law in 1921 
forbidding the sale of cigarettes as 
well as cigarette advertising. This was 
amended in 1923 so as to permit the 
sale of cigarettes but the advertising 
was still banned. It was believed by 
many from the first that the amended 
law was unconstitutional. The decision 
of the high court of the State once 
more paves the way for unrestricted 
advertising of cigarettes in Utah. 


Cuban Tourist Commission 
Plans Campaign 


The National Tourist Commission, of 
Havana, will o— start an Ye ee 
ing Ss and mag 
zines in the United States. This w; will 
be directed by the New York office of 
The Caples Company, advertising agency. 

This agency has also been appointed 
to direct the advertising, in the United 
States, of the Great Western Railway, 
of London. Newspapers and maga- 
zines will be used. 


Tabloid to Be Published at 


Buffalo 

The Press, a daily tabloid news- 
aper, will be published at Buffalo, 
R. Y., about October 2, by the recently 
organized Buffalo Tabloid Corporation. 
Frank A. Balch, who had been with 
the former Buffalo Star, will be man- 
ager of the new paper. Charles A. 
Finnegan, publisher of the former Buf- 
falo Commercial, is a director. 


James J. McMahon to Join 
Corn Belt Farm Dailies 


James J. McMahon will join the staff 
of The Corn Belt Farm Dailies at the 
headquarters office in Chicago on - 
tober 1. He formerly was Western 
manager of the Standard Farm Papers 
and, more recently, was with. the 
Breeder's Gazette. 





Tecla Appoints Capehart- 


Carey Agency 
M. Tecla & Com "Teels” 


manufacturers a 


New York, 
pearls, have 
the pehart-Carey ay Ceepere: 
tion, New York advertising agency, te to 
direct their advertising account. New 
papers and magazines are being a. 


ted 








Can Advertising Curb Auto 
Accidents P 


The National Automobile Association Is Going to Find Out 


DVERTISING is being called 

upon to accomplish something 
which no other power has been 
able to cope with successfully—re- 
duction of the constantly mount- 
ing number of automobile acci- 
dents, particularly fatal mishaps. 

The campaign began the last 
week in August in Boston, under 
the auspices of the National Auto- 
mobile Association. For the pres- 
ent, the copy is confined to Boston 
newspapers, but if it shows re- 
sults, the plan is to extend it to 
additional publications and to out- 
door advertising and other me- 
diums throughout New England, 
lower Eastern Canada and _ the 
Maritime Provinces down the 
Eastern seaboard, and finally put 
the campaign on a national basis. 

The National Automobile Assv- 
ciation, a twenty-year-old body 
having its home office in Boston, 
is convinced that advertising will 
succeed in this gigantic task where 
other agencies have failed. In the 
initial advertisement, Daniel F. 
McGrath, president of the asso- 
ciation, said: 

“We feel that if we can per- 
sistently keep before the motor- 
ist’s mind through the medium of 
the daily papers the necessity of 
careful driving, and before the 
pedestrian’s mind the need of care- 
ful crossing, our efforts will be 
well expended and the results far 
reaching.” 

The association has reached the 
conclusion that advertising, par- 
ticularly with the prestige of a 
well-known motor. organization 
behind it, will bring home to the 
motorist and the public the as- 
tounding facts concerning fatal 
and serious accidents and cause 
everybody to use greater caution. 

The initial copy of the campaign 
was six columns by 11% : 


and, at intervals, probably as often 
as weekly. 

In the copy, the motor accident 
problem will be attacked from 
several angles. As a general rule, 
the main portion of an advertise- 
ment will be devoted to current 
information concerning the appall- 
ing results of motor accidents and 
the progress of the drive to reduce 
them. Some of the copy will il- 
lustrate common accidents and tell 
how they can be avoided. The 
remainder will dwell upon safety 
publicity—such things as warnings 
against speeding, jay-walking, 
cutting-out, bad brakes, poor 
lights, etc. 

If the campaign succeeds in re- 
ducing the number of accidents 
materially, the association will, of 
course, benefit by having fewer 
cases involving its clients to settle. 
Benefit will be derived, too, be- 
cause the publicity will aid in en- 
rolling additional motorists as 
safety-first drivers of the organi- 
zation. 


H. C. Campbell to Leave 
Cement Association 


H. Colin Campbell, who for more 
than ten years has been advertising di 
rector of the Portland Cement Associa 
tion, Chicago, has resigned, effective 
October 1. Mr. Campbell plans eventu- 
ally to engage in advisory counsel work 
in the field of public relations. He will 
locate in the East. 


S. E. Carter Made Advertising 
Manager of Rice-Stix 


The Rice-Stix Dry Goods Company, 
St. Louis, manufacturer and wholesale 
distributor, has appointed S. E. Carter 
advertising manager. He was at one 
time advertising manager of the Ely & 

Walker Dry Goods Company, of St. 
Louis. 


Tissue Paper Account for 
hh 
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If you were to ask most 
any Philadelphian how to 
make your advertising do 
you the most good in 
Philadelphia, the answer 
would undoubtedly be: 


Put it in 
The Evening Bulletin 


Domin Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 


trating in the newspaper ‘‘nearty everybody 


=| The Evening Bulletin 
EEE §33,169 sr 


The circulation of The Evening Bulletin is larger than that of any other 
| Philadelphia newspaper and ts the third largest in the United States. 
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Branch Advertising Offices 
New York—247 Park Ave. (Park-Lexington Building) 
Chtcago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Detrott—C. L.. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
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Why New York is 
a very inexpensive 
market to sell 


The New York market—the fifty-mile area 
surrounding Manhattan—with 9,000,000 
consumers—is a compact, condensed, and 
yet the most incredibly rich field in America. 


New York’s outlets of distribution are 
many and close together—transportation fa- 
cilities are rapid and cheap—salesmen live 
at home and traveling expenses are nil. 


New York’s population can be reached 
effectively, dominatingly and most econom- 
ically, because one newspaper reaches 46 out 
of every 100 people who read New York 
evening newspapers. 


That newspaper is the New York Evening 
Journal. Its home circulation is double that 
of any other New York evening newspaper 
—plus 100,000. It goes home, stays home 
and is read in the home. Its readers have 
the money to buy anything from Steinway 
pianos and Packard cars to the best known 
cigarettes and breakfast foods. 
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You can dominate the New 
York market at one low cost 
through the 
New York Evening Journal 


Nearly half of all the people who buy any New 
York evening newspaper buy the New York 
Evening Journal—and take it home where it is read 
by over 2,000,000 men, women and children. 


For 27 consecutive years the New York Evening 
Journal has had the largest evening circulation in 
America—94 per cent of the Evening Journal’s cir- 
culation is concentrated in Metropolitan New York. 


Merchants and manufacturers invest more money 
in the Evening Journal than in any other New 
York evening newspaper because the Evening 
Journal dominates the market and produces the 
greatest sales volume. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 3ist, 696,447 DAILY, NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation 
. . and at 3c a copy daily, 5c Saturdays 


New York Office: 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, New York City 


Chicago Office Detroit Office 
913 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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The Largest Circulating 
Newspaper in Michigan 
It Is The Detroit News 


The Home Newspaper 
For 53 Years | 
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In a recent article in 
Printers’ Ink, Albert D. 
Lasker defined advertising 
as salesmanship in print. 
Accepting this definition 
—which has become uni- 
versal—the carrier of the 
printed sales talk must be 
regarded as the salesman. 
And as such it is success- 
ful in proportion to the 
confidence it inspires, the 
number of calls it makes 
and the reception it gets. 


The Detroit News has 
the greatest circulation in 
Michigan; no other paper 


can make so many calls 
per day. It is the one 
Detroit medium that has 
the favored place at the 
fireside. It is the news- 
paper that serves as the 
buying guide to the com- 
munity and the confiden- 
tial adviser in community 
affairs. The News in De- 
troit is as much a part of 
the art of housekeeping 
and life as the kitchen 
range. No Detroit house- 
holder does without it. 
Such a star salesman is 
an invaluable asset to any 
campaign. 


The Detroit News 


Detroit’s HOME Newspaper 
335,000 Sunday and 320,000 Weekly Circulation 


























Keeping Track of Advertising 
Material Sent to Dealers 


Sometimes the System Is More Expensive and Troublesome than the 
Material Is Worth 


By George H. Wicker 


A SYSTEM for keeping track 
IX of advertising matter sent to 
dealers is one of those things that 
most advertising departments be- 
lieve in but do not have, That is, 
it all depends upon what you mean 
by “system.” Advertising mana- 
gers, when they get together for 
round-table discussions, often say 
“system” when they mean “policy.” 
And right there is one of the diffi- 
culties, perhaps the chief difficulty, 
of the whole matter—many de- 
partments have a system when 
what they need is a policy. 

“One of our vice-presidents,” 
said an advertising manager in the 
building material line, “recently 


became very much excited over the 


waste in dealer helps. He asked 
me how other concerns handle the 
problem. So I sent out a ques- 
tionnaire. I got back something 
like twenty-eight out of a hundred 
sent out. The questionnaire had 
to do more with charging for 
material, whether it was sent on 
order or not, or upon salesman’s 
order, and questions of that sort. 
One question was: ‘What kind of 
a system do you use for keeping 
track of material sent to dealers?’ 
Replies to this question were about 
equally divided. Those who said 
they had a system did not appear 
to give the system much credit. I 
— the offices that were access- 
ible, 

Every system I saw was 
different, even with companies in 
our line. Every one was built 
around the company’s policy, and 
differed as the policy differed. 
Each one was an evolution. In no 
case did I see a system which 
would have answered our require- 
ments. However, one good thing 
accomplished by the investigation 
was that it proved our system to 
be adequate and satisfied our vice- 
president that everything was be- 
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ing done that could be done to 
eliminate waste.” 

Going around and looking at 
systems is about the most confus- 
ing thing anybody can do. It 
hurdles the essential question, is 
a system necessary? It is far more 
helpful to pick out a few concerns 
whose selling organization or 
method of distribution is some- 
what similar to the searcher’s and 
adapt the system of one or more 
of such. 

For instance, there is the large 
distributing organization with hun- 
dreds of retail outlets, like the 
United Cigar Stores or the United 
Drug Company. Handling hun- 
dreds, even thousands of items, a 
stock record-keeping system is an 
absolute necessity. But the system 
used by one of these companies 
would not be at all suitable for 
a concern with branches like Ar- 
mour Company or the United 
States Rubber Company, where 
the home office keeps no system of 
material sent to dealers but relies 
upon the branch to see that deal- 
er helps are properly distributed 
among retailers. Manufacturers 
in the paint or building material 
line would require systems differ- 
ent from those making tools or 
office equipment. 


KEEP THE SYSTEM SUBORDINATE 


Such considerations are obvious 
enough. The difficulty is to know 
where to begin, how far to go and 
to keep the system subordinate to 
the end. Otherwise, the system 
will be more expensive and trouble- 
some than the material is worth 
of which it is designed to keep 
track. 

With this in mind, I queried a 
number of advertisers in the four 
fields mentioned, and quote the 
best of the replies. 

With the United Drug Com- 
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pany, the matter is handled with 
a perpetual inventory system. 
There are seven letter-size sheets 
covering all the different depart- 
ments of the business. These have 
to be filled cut by the store at the 
close of business on the last day 
of the month and forwarded to 
the company auditor. 

“This question,” says H. L. 
Harding of the company, “has been 
an important one to us because of 
the fact that before we adopted 
a definite system of perpetual in- 
ventory, we frequently found that 
new material was bought while we 
still had a supply on hand of mate- 
rial for the same purpose; con- 
sequently, inventories were  in- 
creased and larger quantities of 
various items bought than was 
necessary. 

“The advantages of maintaining 
a perpetual inventory are that it 
is a constant reminder, to all those 
interested, of material on hand 
and it keeps down the investment 
so far as inventory is concerned. 
While exactly the same amount of 


money is spent in either way, it 
means that the investment in this 
material is working in the stores of 
the retailer instead of laying idle 


in one of our own stockrooms. 
Certainly, we would not like to 
be without an inventory of this 
kind now.” 

Even if nothing much is done 
with these shéets at the home of- 
fice, the writer can see where the 
effect of having them made out 
by the store accomplishes the big 
purpose. It’s good discipline. The 
store is not going to continue to 
report material on hand, month 
after month. An effort will be 
made to put it to use. 

The inventory sheets are printed 
in advance with the names of the 
various advertising’ pieces. All the 
store has to do is to write in the 
quantity. There are also columns 
for “Price” and “Amount,” which 
are probably filled in at the aud- 
itor’s office. 

A company like the Murphy 
Varnish Company, selling through 
independent retailers, keeps at its 
home office a perpetual inventory 
of advertising matter sent to deal- 
ers. The record is a card system, 
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eight by five inches, one card for 
every dealer. 

“We keep on this card,” said 
H. C. Bursley, advertising mana- 
ger, “a record of all advertising 
matter sent to all dealers, and at 
the end of the year or at any time, 
we can see what any dealer has 
had. This information is on the 
same card with the record of his 
purchases, so that we may de- 
termine if they bear a proper re- 
lation to each other. 

“We do not know what the 
dealer has done with our material 
or how much he may have on hand 
at any time. The idea of asking 
the dealer about his supply of ad- 
vertising matter has attracted our 
attention recently but we have not 
yet adopted it. Perhaps we shall 
before very long.” 

Mr. Bursley’s card shows the 
advertising material record on the 
face side and the paint orders on 
the reverse side—a very compact 
and comprehensive record. It is 
about as simple as a system could 
be. The value of the advertising 
material is indicated as well as the 
value of the paint shipped, so the 
two can be compared readily. The 
only way of knowing what the 
dealer does with advertising mat- 
ter is to ask him to make a re- 
port, and it is not always possible 
to get that kind of co-operation 
from independent retailers. An 
alternative is to have the sales- 
man send in an inventory, which 
also has its difficulties. However, 
that is a separate and added fea- 
ture the value of which is to be 
determined by the circumstances 
in each case. 


U. S. RUBBER DOESN’T CHECK 
MATERIAL 


In the case of the United States 
Rubber Company, most of its 
dealer display material is distrib- 
uted direct to the company’s va- 
rious branches. No attempt is made 
to maintain an inventory of this 
material at headquarters. 

W. F. Earls, advertising mana- 
ger of the general division, said: 

“Some of our branches may have 
a system of checking dealers on 
such material. So far as I know 
they rely principally upon their 
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Another intimate glimpse into the Indianapolis 
Radius (No. 4) 


Clinton, 


Within a few minutes of the 
Illinois line, over in western 
Indiana, where nature has 
richly underlaid the rolling 
hills with thick veins of ex- 
cellent soft coal, lies Clinton 
— population 12,667. 
Clinton is a dynamic, thriv- 
ing city in its own right. It 
has mining, agriculture and 
industry —all three—on 
which to base its steady pros- 
perity. 

Clinton has a particularly 
strong local newspaper of its 
own—the Daily Clintonian. 
It is so located that it receives 
the usual complement of 
metropolitan newspapers. 
Yet with strong local com- 
petition, and with the com- 
— of the newspapers 
rom larger cities, The Indi- 
anapolis News delivers 413 
copies by carrier every day 
in Clinton, and sends another 
196 copies for distribution 
by the Clintonien’s motor 
delivery system to farmers 
and villagers in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Clinton is 85 miles from In- 
dianapolis by rail. Naturally 


Indiana 


it is a physical impossibility 
to serve Clinton with the last 
edition of The News. The 
noon edition arrives at 2:43 
P. M. for immediate carrier 
delivery. 

413 daily circulation in a city 
of 12,000 is pretty good cov- 
erage when the newspaper 
must travel 85 miles to get 
there. It is remarkable cov- 
erage in face of strong local 
competition and that of other 
metropolitan newspapers that 
must travel only a fraction 
of the distance covered by 
The News. 

The Indianapolis News enjoys this 
intensive coverage of Clinton 
(though Clinton lies far beyond 
the normal distributing radius for 
an evening newspaper) because 
Clinton people want The News 
for its own excellence as a news- 
paper. The News is delivered to 
them as promptly and as efficiently 
as it is to citizens of ianapolis 
who live within walking distance 
of The News plant. That’s circu- 
lation service! The big job of the 
circulation department of The 
News is to deliver the paper rather 
than to sell it. 


No wonder The Indianapolis 
News dominates the Indi lis 
Radius. It is Indiana’s most want- 
ed newspaper. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


New York 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd St. 





Chicago 
J. E. LUTZ 


The Tower Building 
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salesmen to see that their dealers 
make use of the material. distrib- 
uted to them. 

“As most of our products are 
seasonal, we rarely supply the in- 
dividual dealers with more display 
material than they are likely to put 
into service, and the matter of 
keeping an inventory record of the 
amount of such material as they 
have on hand is probably not so 
important with us as with many 
concerns that supply their dealers 
with new display material several 
times a year.” 

This point should always have a 
lot of consideration in connection 
with systematizing the distribution 
of advertising matter, namely, 
whether the matter has a seasonal 
or a permanent appeal. There are 
dangers and advantages both ways. 
Just because matter is seasonal 
does not mean that the dealer must 
use it before the season is over. 
But if it is seasonal and is sent 
to the dealer in very small quan- 
tities, what is sent to him has a 
better chance of being used 
promptly. 

The: Crescent Tool Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y., has an inter- 
esting problem and handles it in 
an interesting way. Some of the 
suggestions are provocative. Says 
Argus Sheridan, of the company’s 
advertising department : 

“The material we furnish to 
dealers consists largely of envelope 
enclosures upon which we imprint 
the dealer’s name and address. 
We use several million circulars 
of the kind during the year and 
do not attempt to keep any record 
of where they go. 

“We also furnish counter dis- 
play cards upon which tools are 
mounted. These are shipped to the 
dealer through the jobber and 
while we have a record of how 
many of them the jobber has dur- 
ing the course of the year, we 
do not know the names of the 
‘dealers who buy them from the 
‘jobbers. 

“We have also window display 
cards which are sent to dealers 
upon request and we do not ask 
them to return them as we are 
satisfied if they use them just 
once or twice. The cost of this 
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material is not great because 
we operate our own printing de- 
partment and get out all this 
material ourselves. 

“We supply electrotypes of all 
our tools for use in catalogs and 
newspaper advertising. Several 
years ago, we tried to keep a rec- 
ord of these cuts and have them 
returned when the customer was 
through using them. This practice 
was discontinued, however, because 
the expense of such a follow-up 
plan was practically as large as the 
cost of the electrotypes. Another 
reason we do not try to have cuts 
returned is because many jobbers 
and dealers keep certain material 
set up all the time and do not care 
to return the cuts to us. 

“We are about to introduce a 
new wall case which will contain 
$30 worth of tools. This has been 
designed as a permanent fixture in 
the dealer’s store and is made of 
quartered oak with a glass door 
equipped with a lock. The tools 
are mounted in such a way that 
they can be removed for inspection 
and sold from the board and re- 
placed from stock. We will keep 
a record of the dealers who re- 
quest these cases so that we can 
check up the cases and see if they 
are being properly used. The cases 
are rather expensive and as we do 
not charge the dealer anything for 
them, we believe it will be wise 
to keep track of them.” 

Where the material distributed 
is inexpensive as compared with 
the results obtained from its free 
distribution, no record is kept of 
it. But where the cost of the 
material warrants, as in the exam- 
ple of the wall case, a record is 
maintained. 

This appears to be a pretty good 
attitude to take on the question of 
keeping track of advertising ma- 
terial sent to dealers. -It sum- 
marizes the matter quite effec 
tually. 


A. R. Browne Joins Young & 
McCallister 


A. Roy_ Browne, recently with The 


Mayers Company, Los: Angeles, has 
joined Young & McCallister, Inc., pro 
ducer of direct advertising, also of Los 
Angeles. 
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THIS 1s THE OUTSTANDING COAT SUCCESS OF THE NEW SEASON 


The woman who is keen to dress in the 
height of fashion is automatically eager to 
have everything else reflect her smartness 
and good taste. 


The magazine which is her infallible 
authority in matters of personal appear- 
ance is naturally her most influential guide 
in every buying decision. 


VOGUE | 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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E.!.0u Pont De Nemours & COMPANY 
watenceneree 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


AOVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Herald-Traveler, 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


We are so pleased with the results 
of our recent campaign on Brush Duco in your paper 
that we believe it only fair to give your publica- 
tion the credit due to it. 


The du Pont Company has by far the 
greatest number of outlets among the leading paint 
and varnish stores in the city proper. In addition, 
we have secured ee me distribution in the forty 
towns and villages in the Boston area. 


We believe we oan rightly attribute 
this success to three things 
lst The unusual qualities of Brush 
Duco for use in the home. 


2d The very evident "reader interest" 
enjoyed by your publication. 


3d The efficient cooperation given by 


your merchandising departaent to 
our own sales organization. 


RECTOR™OF TISING 











BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 


Traveler jon ial 
among a jaily 
papers In national advertl- 
ing, including all finanold 
advertising 
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E. I. Du Pont De Nemours 
& Co., the great paint manu- 
faturers and makers of Duco, 
the new brushing finish for 
automobiles, furniture and all 
household uses, decided to in- 
troduce this product in Busi- 
ness Boston. 

They carefully considerd all 
Boston newspapers. They used 
the Herald-Traveler ezxclu- 


sively. The results show what 
can be done in this market by 
concentration ! 

The campaign started April 
6th. The product was new. 


Now, three months later, after 
a,consistent every-week cam- 
paign, they have distribution in 
all of the forty cities and towns 
comprising Business Boston. 
In the City of Boston itself 
(see the part marked “Boston” 
on the map) Du 
Pont today hold a 
dominant position 
in the number of , 
full-line paint and / 
varnish dealers. | 
It was news- | = 
paper advertising \\\“" 
that did it, and the ‘ 
Herald - Traveler 
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Du Pont proves value of 
concentration 

Du Pont realized they had to 
do more than buy just con- 
centration. To get what they 
wanted—and they were after 
what every other manufacturer 
wants, DISTRIBUTION — 
they concentrated their efforts 


‘in the paper that dominates 


the real purchasing group of 
Business Boston. 

This is only one definite 
proof, by actual results, where 
the Herald-Traveler has dem- 
onstrated that it reaches that 
part of Business Boston which 
not only buys, but starts buying 
—not only follows distribution, 
but controls distribution. 

The leading retailers of Bus- 
iness Boston appreciate the 
Herald-Traveler’s following 
and are governed 
accordingly. 

If Business Bos- 
ton is in your cam- 
paign area, be sure 
to get the facts 
about the Herald- 
Traveler market. 


See the book, “Bus- 
iness Boston,” pre- 
red for advertisers 
looking for results. 





HERALD-TRAVELER 
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37,000,000 
Children! 


The population charts show 
approximately this number of 
children, under fifteen years 
of age, in the United States. 


And speaking of children;— 
we have created some inter- 
esting examples of how 
they may be added to 
your sales force. 


Samples to interested execu- 
tives upon request. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 














Why Pick Out the Publisher? 


Federal Trade Commission Is Given Some Practical Advice on How to 
Proceed in a Campaign Against Fraudulent and 
Misleading Advertising 


By Edward L. Greene 


Director, National Better Business Bureau 


N last week’s issue of Print- 

ERS’ INK, a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission, Wil- 
liam E. Humphrey, told in con- 
siderable detail how the Commis- 
sion proposes to fight fraudulent 
advertising. 

As the active head of a move- 
ment supported by American in- 
dustry for a number of years for 
the specific purpose of preventing 
intentional and unintentional mis- 
use and abuse of advertising, I 
have read with great interest and 
care all that Commissioner Hum- 
phrey has to say on this subject. 

The Better Business Bureau, let 
me emphasize, welcomes heartily 
any real help from any source in 
the fight against dishonest adver- 
tising. But at the same time, let 
me also emphasize that its fifteen 
years of day-in and day-out ex- 
periences with this problem. have 
taught it what not to do as well 
as what to do. This movement has 
blazed the trail, and has learned 
from hard and heart-breaking ex- 
periences how to Handle its job. 

It would be supposed that any 
body, Governmental or otherwise, 
interested in fighting fraudulent 
and misleading advertising would 
seek information and advice from 
sich an organization as ours. 
Surely, Commissioner Humphrey 
must know of our existence if 
he has made any study worthy of 
consideration on the subject of 
fraudulent advertising. However, 
since he has not come to the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau for such in- 
formation, I feel that it is my duty 
as a citizen to give him light from 
our own experience on the subject 
he is discussing. 

The Federal Trade Commission, 
according to the statements of 
Commissioner Humphrey, pro- 
poses to abolish fraudulent and 
misleading advertising by proceed- 
ing directly against publishers who 


accept such advertising. Such a 
campaign, I would say, can best be 
described as “tilting at wind- 
mills.” Prosecution of publishers 
alone will result only in long and 
delayed legal fights while the cause 
of the trouble—the dishonest ad- 
vertiser —is | untouched. The 
Federal Trade Commission will be 
dealing with the surface of the 
problem and not the root. 

The plan Commissioner Hum- 
phrey proposes is one that was 
long ago discarded by those who 
have given their life’s work to the 
fight against dishonest advertisers. 
His idea is one that occurred to 
the volunteer organization which 
was started by advertising men’ for 
the sake of cleaning their own 
house. It was an idea that was 
discarded when the Printers’ Ink 
Model Statute came along and 
gave the movement real form; a 
policy to follow and a tool to work 
with. 

That Statute was the work of a 
lawyer whose study of the subject 
of unfair competition will be 
found in every worth-while law- 
office in the land. I refer to Harry 
D. Nims and to his book “Nims 
on Unfair Competition.” Because 
it was realized that many fraud- 
ulent advertisers were not en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, that 
Statute was offered as a model to 
be enacted into laws by the in- 
dividual States. As a Federal law 
it could not reach advertisers 
whose businesses were confined to 
one State or a part of a State. 


GUILT RESTS ON ADVERTISER 


If the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will study that Statute it will 
find that it specifically makes the 
advertiser who has used advertis- 
ing in a misleading and fraudulent 
manner the guilty party before the 
law. It matters not whether that 
advertiser knowingly oo un- 


. a 
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knowingly used fraudulent or mis- 
leading copy. The responsibility 
for honest copy is on his shoulders. 

This is sound reasoning. The 
advertiser’s purpose in using ad- 
vertising is to seek a profit for 
himself. His responsibility for 
honest copy, when this point is 
recognized, cannot logically be 
denied. 

Can the BS sein youd determine 
what is fraudulent copy? 

Under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission plan it would be up to 
the publisher to determine in ad- 
vance of issuance what is fraudu- 
lent or misleading copy. Can he 
do it? Commissioner Humphrey 
seems to think he can. 

Every day in the week our mail 
is loaded with requests from pub- 
lishers for information on adver- 
tising offered to them which they 
have questioned. Opinions are con- 
tinually sought in person by pub- 
lishers and their representatives 
from local Better Business 


Bureaus on the same subject. The 
right answer is not one that always 


can made offhand. Time and 
investigation are often necessary. 
And what’s. more, a constructive 
attitude in dealing with the adver- 
tiser is requisite. We changed the 
name of our movement, I might 
insert here, from “Vigilance Com- 
mittee”. to . “Better Business 
Bureau” because we found it 
common sense to teach the erring 
advertiser how to use. advertising 
properly rather than to prosecute 
him. And to finish this picture, I 
might say that at this time, we 
have developed a policy whereby 
instead of waiting for requests or 
complaints on the advertising copy 
of a particular business we now 
take up a study of an entire indus- 
try and outline for that industry 
what is sound and honest in sell- 
ing and advertising methods and 
what is unsound and dishonest. 
To return now to the question 
of the publisher’s ability to deter- 
mine what is misleading and 
fraudulent advertising I would say 
that the exercising of such ability 
would depend upon the frequency 
of. issue of his publication and 
upon his financial resources. It 
seems obvious to me that the 
logical carrying out of a procedure 
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such as Commissioner Humphrey 
describes would unjustly penalize 
the publishers of small-town daily 
newspapers. 

The small town publisher very 
often lacks the contact with the 
broad affairs of business that 
would enable him to spot fraudu- 
lent copy. Furthermore he lacks 
both the time and money neces- 
sary to investigate all copy that 
someone might call questionable. 

Why pick out the publisher? 

The statements made by Ccm- 
missioner Humphrey are  ap- 
parently concerned only with pub- 
lishers. Practically every advertiser 
who makes use of publication 
space uses direct mail and many 
advertisers who do not use publi- 
cation space use only direct mail. 
Furthermore, it is a fact that many 
advertisers who consciously in- 
tended to use fraudulent or mis- 
leading copy employ direct mail 
as their medium instead of pub- 
lication space. Fraud orders issued 
by the Post Office. Department 
do not prevent a fraud from get- 
ting started. They only prevent 
one from continuing and some- 
times they do not prevent that, 
for there are instances where 
advertisers considered fraudulent 
have succeeded in getting injunc- 
tions against the issuance of such 
orders. One of the big problems of 
the Better Business Bureau move- 
ment has been to keep known 
crooks, barred by publishers, from 
using direct-mail advertising. In 
meeting that problem we have 
worked closely with the Post Office 
Department. 

Under such conditions it would 
seem that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission could’ not logically 
prosecute publishers for carrying 
fraudulent advertising unless it 
was willing and ready also to 
prosecute the Post Office Depart- 
ment for carrying such advertis- 
ing. Certainly the Post Office 
Department should have better 
facilities to investigate proposi- 
tions for which its disseminating 
facilities are bought than has a 
single lone publisher. 

There are means of communica- 
tion other than publications and 
direct mail used in advertising and 
selling campaigns, which would 
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FOR SALE 
IN CHICAGO— 


The Chicago Evening American offers 
for sale to advertisers: 











1—The largest circulation by more 
than 100,000 of any Chicago 
Evening paper and the third 
largest evening paper circula- 
tion in America. 


2—The biggest HOME circulation 
in the city of any Chicago daily 
paper. 


3—A reader audience composed 
largely of people UNDER 
FORT Y—and they are the buy- 
ers of merchandise of every kind 
and character. 


4—Concentrated coverage of a 
rich, responsive market which 
makes possible low cost, big 
volume selling. 


The Evening American should be the 
backbone of any Chicago newspaper 
campaign. 
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demand the attention of the Com- 
mission. There are telegrams 
and telephones, for instance. 

It would also become the duty 
and obligation of. the Commission 
to prosecute telegraph and tele- 
phone companies for allowing the 
use of their facilities for the 
transmission of misleading or 
fraudulent propositions. That 
many blue-sky promoters have 
forsaken every form of advertis- 
ing medium except the telephone 
is a well-known fact. Should not 
the telephone company be held re- 
sponsible for the work of such 
promoters or of any fraudulent 
advertiser, just as much as a 
publication? 

From what I have said, it is 
plain that the plan of action as 
proposed by the Federal Trade 
Commission proves itself imprac- 
tical. The only practical method 
that we have been able to find in 
fifteen years of experience in 
fighting fraudulent advertising is 
one that deals direct with the ad- 
vertiser, And such dealings, let 
me add, most emphatically, are 
most resultful if we start with a 
desire to show the dishonest or 
misleading advertiser how to use 
advertising in the right way. 

There is a distinct job for the 
Federal Trade Commission in the 
Truth-in-Advertising work. That 
job is in the prosecution of 
crooked advertisers, whose activi- 
ties are interstate in scope, and 
who openly declare, or who by 
their past record show, that they 
will not change their ways. 

Tt should not be gathered from 
anything that I have said here that 
in our work against fraudulent 
advertisers we do not deal with 
advertising agents and publications 
or any ve Be medium or accessory 
that aids and abets a fraudulent 
advertiser. We join advertising 
agent, publication or any other 
medium to the fraudulent adver- 
tiser if we find any one of them 
persisting in working with such an 
advertiser after a warning from 


The response we have obtained 
from publishers throughout the 
country over a great period of 
years leads me to say that far 
from being prosecuted they should 
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be commended for what they have 
done to make advertising cleaner 
and better. The publishers of this 
country, by and large, have shown 
a great desire to co-operate with 
us in our. work. 

* * * 

In conclusion let me tell a story 
from my own experience in Better 
Business Bureau work: A number 
of years ago, shortly after I took 
over the management of the Cleve- 
land Better Business Bureau, I 
had a meeting with the financial 
advertisers of that city. They 
wanted to know what I was going 
to do about keeping blue-sky pro- 
moters out of Cleveland news- 
papers. I said to them: “Let’s go 
a bit deeper first. Consider for a 
minute the movements of a fake 
stock promoter when he hits 
Cleveland. What does he do be- 
fore he advertises? First he gets 
a suite of offices in one of our 
best bank buildings. He wants 
the prestige of that address. He 
gets his literature and his stock 
certificates printed by the best 
printers in town. The best office 
equipment houses sell him furni- 
ture. The best banks take his 
banking accounts. Some of the 
very businesses you men represent 
are making more money out of his 
operations than the newspapers, 
and yet the newspapers bear all 
the criticism. Let’s all get to- 
gether and not only keep him out 
of the newspapers as we have been 
doing, but let’s keep him from 
getting the fine office, the fine 
stationery, and the banking con- 
nections he needs.” 

They understood and we worked 
together along that line. But we 
never forgot that our main objec- 
tive was to get our hands on the 
promoter himself. I tell this story 
to show that there are so many 
accessories which a crooked adver- 
tiser uses to put over his scheme 
that it is futile to believe that you 
can stop him by prosecuting one of 
the unknowing accessories. 


Roanoke Publisher Honored 


Junius P. Fishburn, publisher of the 
oanoke; Va., Times and World-News, 
has been appointed president of the 
Virginia. State Chamber of C e 
effective 1. 
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TRUE STORY MAGAZINE 








tach to the 
S Poeralete Legud Went the op 
pours faxon to 
and a few easy strokes gives the for 
a thin, even costing, 


polished —and 

it’ no more trouble than running a 
T wash may hichen 

ye, my lino 

eum, of course. But it doesn't seem to 

's need nearly as often. And 


‘Thee Once Conn of 
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aiready have 2 mop —you can get the Wirghted Brush. 
‘end the Book for 9). 4o—v aang of $1 65. Any of these articles may be purchased 
for of the 


(Or, mail us 10 cents to cower postage and 


y 
to have Beautiful (Waxed Floors 


‘But I newer wash the mlasd 


cfapeccigustnser. S calenmece 
Polishing Outfit $522 


It’s the new, easy way to bave beautiful waxed foors and linoleum. 


‘Ths offer is good at department, @oery. hardware snd of 
et. dr. rary. hardware aod punt sores If pow 

2 quart of Jobnsan's Ligand Was 

Besuttying at your best Pasn: of 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. TS2, RACIN 
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MORE PEOPLE 
PAY MORE 
MONEY FOR 
TRUE STORY 
AT THE NEWS- 
STANDS THAN 
FORANY OTHER 
MAGAZINE IN 
THE WORLD. 











The Fourth Pole 


“To been on top of the world 
four times,” philosophized this 
agency man to his stenographer. 
“First, when I was born; second, 
when I was graduated from col- 
lege; third, when I was married; 
and fourth, this morning when I 
was over to the Johnson people and 
they smiled and told me that our 
advertising was doing a wonderful 
selling job.” 

When the Western Advertising 
Agency first shouldered shotgun, 
struck out and discovered a new, 
hitherto uncharted province, with 
2,000,000 post-war prosperous in- 
habitants, they knew that they had 
found a golden sales source for 
their clients. Soon they wrote, 


rue Stor 


the NEW market 


“True Story is now producing in- 
quiries at a lower cost than any 
publication on the Johnson list.” 


They had reached a market hitherto 
“untouched by human hands.” 2,000,000 
men and women who live and eat like 
you and I—but who, for the first time in 
their lives have found a national maga- 
zine so SIMPLY written that t pay 
$750,000 a month at the newsstands for 
it; (Sherwood Anderson never had a 
chance;) who, for the first time in their 
lives, are being initiated to the allure of 
Johnson and other national advertising. 

Discovery of a new market—a com- 
pletely new market will win_a client's 
smile for any agent. . . . But a new 
market of 2,000,000 . . . 2,000,000 buy- 
ing men and women, mind ga oe: 
demands every advertising ctor’s im- 
mediate investigation! — 

Write for a sample copy is new- 
day magazine today. Let the strip be- 
low remind you. 





1926 Broadway, N. Y. C, 
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Friend or Foe~ 


Everyone in and around Baltimore 
is either a friend or foe of the Sun- 
papers. Fortunately the list of 
friends is many times longer than 
the list of enemies. 


But friends or foes--those who be- 
lieve in our policies and those who 
do not--they all buy and read the 
Sunpapers! 


The Sunpapers may step on their 
pet corns. The Sunpapers may ridi- 
cule all their favorite ‘‘isms’’ and 
“itions’’—but to get the news of their 
own town, of the nation and of the 
world, they’ll read the Sunpapers— 
Morning, Evening and Sunday. 
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He Reads It! 


And friend and foe agree that the 
Sun Carrier System which delivers 


the larger part of the Sunpapers’ cir- 
culation right to the front door is 
one policy that is above criticism! 





Average Net Paid Circulation for Month 
of August, 1926 


Daily (M & E) 245.990 © 
Sunday - - - 189.419 


Gain of 12,270 Daily and 5,818 Sunday 
Over August, 1925 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 B. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave 
New York Chicago 


C. GEORGE KROGNESS, First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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instead of 
scrambling for 
position in 
crowded dailies, 
national 
advertisers using 
small space often 


can get better 
breaks in Sunday 
‘mewspapers— 
there are three 
Sundays in Detroit. 
The Times is 

not least important 
—circulation 


over 300,000. 

















Spite Selling or Sound Business 
Judgment?P 


Is the Dealer a Capable Judge of When His Locality Is Ripe 
for a Product? 


By Leslie H. Allen 


General Manager, Hawthorne Roofing Tile Company 


DO not know how many na- 

tional businesses are wrecked 
by the “spite” sales describéd by 
Hiram Blauvelt in his article “Be- 
ware the Spite Sale” in your issue 
of September 2. think the 
danger is much less than he fears ; 
but I do know that if a manufac- 
turer had to wait until dealers 
and distributors assured him that 
the time was ripe to market his 
product, a good many excellent 
products would never see the light 
of day at all. 

He tells of a manufacturer who 
evidently believed that he could 
create a demand for his product 
through national advertising and 
dealer distribution; but his sales- 
man was told by the dealer that, 
in his judgment, the time was not 
ripe to market it in that territory 
and when the salesman offered the 
line to a. competing house, Mr. 
Blauvelt ascribes this action to 
spite. 

What was the salesman to do in 
such circumstances? In the judg- 
ment of his own house, the time 
was ripe to market the product 
and he had to find the best dealer 
in each town to handle it. Was 
he to accept the dictum of the 
first dealer he saw and conclude 
that his house was wrong, or was 
he to carry out his instructions 
and make the best arrangements 
he could for selling it? 

It was not likely that the sales- 
man would accept at face value the 
remarks that the dealer made 
about his competitors. Such re- 
marks carry about as much weight 
with a salesman as the remarks 
of competing manufacturers about 
rival products usually carry. 

What is a manufacturer to do 
if the leading dealer declines to 
handle his line? Is he to refrain 
from further effort to sell his line 


in that town or may he find an- 
other dealer, perhaps not so large 
or well established, who is pro- 
gressive enough to tackle a new 
line at once? 

The question would become quite 
complicated in larger cities where 
there are two or three dealers of 
approximately equal standing. 

This is a problem that we have 
to face very frequently. In the 
country towns, tile roofs are very 
seldom used and the dealer as- 
sumes that there is no demand for 
them. Our experience has shown 
that there is a strong, latent de- 
mand for permanent roofs and 
the home builder is easily sold on 
tile roofing, even though the price 
be higher than felt or wood 
shingles, but the demand is not 
often expressed because it is so 
hard for the home builder or 
owner to get tile roofs; the dealer 
does not carry them and does not 
encourage their use and the home 
builder usually dismisses the sub- 
ject from his mind. 


A COMMON EXPERIENCE 


We very frequently are turned 
down by a leading dealer in a 
new town with just such an an- 
swer as Mr. Blauvelt gave to the 
salesman he has quoted. We nearly 
always find that there is another 
dealer in the town who sees the 
possibilities of selling a new line, 
and there are usually several of 
these to be found in the good and 
“fairly desirable” classifications of 
Mr. Blauvelt’s. ; 

We know our line can be sold 
—we have proved it in so many 
districts under varying conditions, 
that we know it is a good line for 
the dealer. If we cannot convince 
our first prospect of this, we seek 
another, and if no dealer will 
handle it, we make some other 
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arrangements for distribution. 

o sum up, Mr. Blauvelt seems 
to feel that if his house will not 
handle the line in his city, no one 
else should have the chance to 
handle it; and in any other city, 
if the dealer who thinks he is the 
leader refuses it, the manufacturer 
should not attempt to sell in that 
city. 

He does not tell us what makes 
him so much better qualified to 
judge a possible consumer demand 
than the manufacturer, but we are 
asked to assume this and govern 
ourselves accordingly. 

I believe that “spite” very seldom 
enters into business affairs. Cer- 
tainly, it is not so widespread as 
the article suggests; but if the 
author is looking through “green 
colored glasses” at. every house 
that sells to his dealer competitors, 
-he. would naturally think differ- 
ently. It would be most unfortu- 
nate if business relations were to 
be continually embittered with re- 
flections of this sort. I do not 
think that the average dealer is 
so foolish as to impute improper 
motives to those who sell to his 
competitors. 


Why Does the Rise to Sales- 


manship Lower Obligations? 
Tue Cuampion Cuemicat Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, O10 
Editor of Prunters’ Ink: | : 
Not many weeks ago while traveling 
on the North Carolina Special from 
Cincinnati I had quite a long conversa- 
tion with the sales manager for an- 
other concern in a business similar to 


urs. 

He asked me this question: ‘What 
methods are you using to keep your 
men working on Saturday?” At first 
I answered that we had no particular 
trouble, but as I began to think about 
it, I decided that we did. 

When I came back to my office I be- 
an to figure and up to the first of 
faly or for the first six months of this 
year I estimate that we have lost more 
than three years’ selling time on the 
part of our thirty salesmen. 

Now, it seems to me that that’s too 
much time to lose through inefficient rea- 
‘sons or for no reason at all. : 

There seems to be a loss of the tie- 
up which should exist between sales 
manager and salesman. One man de- 
cides that he doesn’t like to travel dur- 
ing the first two months of the year, 
so he goes to work in March; another 
decides that it’s too hot from June 
until August, so he stays off two 
months; and another anticipates the 
marriage of his daughter in the fall 
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so he must be off many weeks during 
the year; one has purchased a farm 
and he cannot come; another has pur- 
chased a yoke of oxen and cannot 
come; and another has married him a 
wife and cannot come. 

Three years selling time lost to this 
company means much in the loss of 
the _for our annual statement. 
Further, it means much in the loss of 
commissions to our salesmen. Our 
salesmen travel exclusively on com 
mission, therefore this loss to them 
means loss of money which otherwise 
would be theirs. 

We have at least three salesmen whi 
have been with us thirty years and 
others who have been with us almost 
that long. These men seem to feel ab 
solutely no obligation to the home of- 
fice. The newer men, those who have 
been out not more than a year, feel 
more this obligation. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I would like to 
ask you a question and would appre- 
ciate your answer through the columns 
of Printers’ Inx or by a_ personal 
letter from you. What is it that a 
man loses when he becomes a sales- 
man? As long as a man is employed 
in resident work, in our offices here or 
elsewhere, he feels that he must be at 
work each day of the week, six days 
in the week and if for any reason he 
must be absent he must speak pariic 
ularly concerning it or make personal 
and special application. 

But, the moment he becomes a sales- 
man, he loses this obligation and feels 
that his time is his own and not very 
precious at that and that he can be 
off on Saturday and Monday if he 
pleases or take his month to two months’ 
vacation whenever he wants to, with- 
out even so much as asking leave or 
permission. 

Sometimes, I must admit, they are 
gracious enough to inform us that they 
are going to take this vacation. 

I shall thank you very much for 
your answer to the above query since 
it involves a very embarrassing problem. 

Tue Cnrampion Cuemicar Co., 
Cuas. M. ANDERSON, 
Sales Director. 


J. S. Barlow and S. R. Greene 
Join Stillson Press 


John S. Barlow and Stanley R. 
Greene have joined the direct-mail divi- 
sion of The Stillson Press, Inc., New 
York. Mr. Barlow recently was an 
account executive with Frank Seaman, 
Inc., New York, and formerly was ad- 
vertising manager of the emington 
Arms Company. Mr. Greene recently 
was advertising manager of Migel Silks 
and formerly was with the Art Metal 
Construction Company. 


T. L. Killough with 
“Cosmopolitan” 


T. Lester Killough, formerly with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, has joined Cosmo- 
politan, New York, as a member of its 
Eastern sales staff. 
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“to protect its readers 
and others”— 


—Magistrate George W. Simpson 
of New York. 


OMMENTING on a case which 

he had just disposed of, Magis- 

trate Simpson made the following 
statement from the bench: 


“THE WORLD, a paper of high stand- 
ing in this community, was founded 
by the late Joseph Pulitzer, whose 
policy of fair play to all still is being 
carried out. This newspaper has 
established a Bureau of Accuracy 
and Fair Play to protect its readers 
and others. The case before us is a 
splendid example of its good faith 
and its effort to protect the public 
in a fair and unbiased manner. I 
want to assure THE WORLD of my 
co-operation in its endeavors to keep 
its columns clear of fake advertisers.” 


A rigid censorship over its columns 
insures to all advertisers that ‘e- 
quirement so necessary to effective 
publicity—the advantage of good 
neighbors. 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 





Taking Advertising Liberties with 
Public Men 


Shaw and Chesterton Are Caricatured in English Advertising 


By Thomas Russell 


London (England) Correspondent of Printers’ Inx 


N advertisement for Cope’s 
“Bond of Union’ tobacco 
which has been appearing in 11- 
inch space across three columns 
in English dailies has attracted 
some attention in America owing 
to its remarkably bad taste. It is 
headed by a hideous and offensive 
caricature of George Bernard 
Shaw and . K. Chesterton, 
smoking, and the text suggests 
that they. might with advantage 
discuss vegetarianism versus roast 
beef over a pipe of this tobacco. 
Apart from the coarseness of. the 
drawing, the use of one of these 
names, at least, is ill-mannered. 
Bernard Shaw is well known 
to hold strong views against 
smoking. The question has been 
asked, whether no protection can 
be found against this kind of thing. 
The caricaturing of public men 
is carried about as far in England 
as in any country of the world. 
An action for libel might possibly 
succeed if the bounds of propriety 
were too greatly transgressed, but 
though an actress (perhaps stimu- 
lated by her press agent) once 
sued a photographer because she 
did not like his version of her 
features, as published in a news- 
paper, I never heard of a states- 
man or other public character who 
went any further than to commit a 
physical assault upon the drafts- 
man. Swift McNeil, the Irish 
Member of Parliament, famous as 
an authority on procedure, (he 
died a few weeks ago) resented in 
this manner a savage caricature of 
himself which appeared in Punch. 
The artist, the late Harry Furniss, 
contemplated proceedings in the 
police-court and wrote to several 
Members of Parliament who wit- 
nessed the assault, with a view to 
obtaining their evidence. One of 
them, John Burns the first Labor 
member—happily still alive and 
occasionally kicking—I saw him 


a few moments ago—replied: “My 
dear Mr. Furniss, I am very sorry 
not to have seen Mr. McNeil 
punch your head. I also regret 
that I did not see him kick you.” 

The artist who drew the Shaw- 
Chesterton cartoon is E. T. Reed, 
who for a short time succeeded 
Furniss as illustrator of the fam- 
ous “Essence of Parliament” 


feature in Punch. 
s 


W. H. Hill to Manage Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., “Sun” 


William H. Hill, president of the 
Binghamton, N. Y., Swn, has taken 
over the active management of that 
aper, following the recent death of 
erbert J. Fowler, who had been gen 
eral manager. 

Miss Helen M. Ayres, in charge of 
the business department of the Sun, 
has been made _ secretary-treasurer. 
Walter i. Lyon will continue as man 
aging editor. 


J. H. Swink, Vice-President, 
Jay H. Maish Agency 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Jay H. Maish Com. 
any, Marion, Ohio, advertising agency, 
i Howard Swink was elected vice- 
agg 3 and assistant general manager. 

r. Swink is also manager of sales for 
The Folks on Gospel Hill, creators and 
producers of Gospel Hill letterheads, 
which is affiliated with the Maish 
agency. 


Eastern Newspaper Campaign 
to Start on Dunbar’s Shrimp 


_The Dunbar-Dukate Company, Inc., 
New Orleans, packer of unbar’s 
Shrimp, has appointed Martin-Gessner 
Advertising, Inc., also of New Orleans, 
to direct its advertising account. 
Eastern newspaper campaign will 
started about October 15. 


é 
J. C. Borah Made Assistant to 
Moon Motors President 


|. C. Borah has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the Moon 
Motor Car Company, St. Louis. 

For the last two years he has been 
eneral sales manager of Victor Motors, 
Tnc., St. Louis, 
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eNew Onell Ts 
CReady for ‘Radio 


New Orleans, including its 
trading zone  profit-radius, 
during the next six months is 
a potential radio market un- 
surpassed in the United States. 





Manufacturers and advertisers of radio sets and 
equipment who know the New Orleans market 
know that one newspaper alone, the Times- 
Picayune, will build maximum sales at a minimum 
advertising cost per sale. Here’s the way they have 
placed their advertising for the first 8 months 
of 1926: ; 


The Times-Picayune 
The States 

The 

The 





79,990 85,980 


The Times-Picayune’s total radio linage for this 
period is 5,990 lines in excess of the combined 
linage of all the other New Orleans newspapers. 


| Che Cimes-Picayune 
in New Orieang 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg &@ Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 




















CHICAGO: 
608 S. Dearborn Stree 


NEW YORK: 
120 W. 42nd Street 


HOUSEHOL 


“THE MAGAZINE 
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‘treet write 
» The a NE 


ECAUSE Main Street wants to know the best 
things to buy. 


Because Main Street wants to know the best ways 
to build—the best foods to eat— the best clothes to 
wear—the best ways to live! 


Main Street is a great, eager market for the manu- 
facturer of quality products. Its fifteen million families 
consume enormous amounts of advertised goods. It 
represents the vastest and most intelligent buying 

Mpower in America. 

For thorough coverage of the Main Street market 
use The Household Magazine. Its 1,650,000 circula- 
tion is the largest in the field. Its pages speak to an 
immense audience—one that is prosperous, progres- 
sive, and welded together by the same problems, de- 

i“™ sires and needs, 


An impressive number of leading national adver- 
tiers have proved, to their satisfaction, the pulling 
power of The Household Magazine. The facts of Main 
Street response are at your disposal. Ask us for them. 


AGAZINE. 


OF MAIN STREET” 
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‘Where Buyer and Seller Meet’’ 





























Be Sure It Is Listed Properly Under The 
Most Descriptive, Typical Heading 


The seeker for the source of supply for 
a service or product desired has men- 
tally classified the need. Reference to 


Classified Section of your 
City Directory is the next, 
and quite logical, step in the 
consummation of the pur- 
chase. Right here and then 
the customer is lost to or 
won by you. All depends 
upon the method or way in 
which you have your busi- 
ness Classified. 


Acknowledged experts have 


spent years on the standardization of 
business classifications. Their findings, 


ASSOCIATION o 


in each 


This trade mark appears 
in directories of leading 
publishers 


instance, are based upon 


exhaustive investigation to determine 
the most logical and frequently sought 


classifications. 


Your City Directory, in com- 
mon with all other leading 
Directories, conforms to this 
standard. We will gladly 
explain the proper heading 
under which to classify your 
service or product. Write us 
on your business letter head 
and then you will be assured 
of the limelight when the 


eye of the prospect is scanning the 
offerings listed. 


NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 


H uarters 


' 524 Broadway, New York City 











Conscience-Stirring Collection 
Letters 


After Thirteen Futile Dunning Notes, Two Collection Letters with the 
Right Appeal Bring in the Check 


By O. Grigg 


Manager, Advertising Department, Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe Co. 


Att thirteen futile attempts, 
over a period of five months, 
the credit department gave up in 
despair and asked the advertising 
department to try to collect an 
overdue amount from a delinquent 
merchant in Illinois. 

The credit department tactfully 
intimated that the advertising de- 
partment sold the merchant on the 
proposition which caused the in- 
debtedness; therefore, the adver- 
tising department should try to 
get the money. 

The request had the earmarks 
of a dare and it was accepted as 
such. 

Before writing the merchant, I 
looked over the previous corre- 
spondence and found that the 
thirteen previous requests for pay- 
ment were the stereotyped form 
of reminders, growing more per- 
sistent as time went on; so much 
so, that the merchant probably be- 
came peeved and decided to pro- 
long the agony. 

Now, there are several ways in 
which to secure payment for past 
due indebtedness: reminders, 
threats, and through attorneys. 
There are two others: persuasion 
and an appeal to honor. 

I decided on the appeal to honor 
because the records showed that 
the merchant had always paid for 
merchandise which he ordered 
regularly. Occasionally, he was 
slow pay, but eventually he paid. 
Not only was it advisable to hold 
his trade, with the expectations 
of seeing it grow, but to keep his 
good-will as well. 

Here is the first letter, which is 
strictly personal, sincere and 
human: 


I would much rather come and talk 
to you personally than write this letter 
because spoken words clear away many 
misunderstandings quicker than written 
words. The credit department asked 


me to write you. Here is my story: 

Suppose one of your well-known cus- 
tomers came in to buy a pair of 
and then asked you to gre him a week 
or two or more to pay for them because 
he happened to be short that day. You 
know him well and will gladly extend 
the credit with the belief that he'll keep 
his word. 

If, after seyeral weeks the debt is 
not paid, wouldn’t you like to know the 
reason? 

Wouldn’t you like to have him come 
to you and explain to you why he did 
not meet this honorable obligation? Or, 
have him tell you definitely when he 


will pay you? 

Wouldn't it be still better if he offered 
you just a part of the debt and then 
paid back a little each week? Surely, 
such a fair arrangement would preserve 
your friendship and your high estimation 
of one another. 

Just as you would like to have a debt 
settled with your customer is the way 
we suggest that you pay us the $31.20 
due on the billboard advertising for 
which we accepted your contract in good 
faith five months ago. 

e trusted you and feel confident 
that you want to be fair, but won’t you 
please ps it to us by sending a 
letter of explanation right away, enclos- 
ing the whole amount, or at least part 
of it, and then follow this with partial 
payments every week until the entire 
amount is paid? 

You will do this, won’t you, gentlemen? 


The foregoing letter elicited no 
response from the merchant, but 
later we found that it had made 
an impression. Eighteen days 
later the following letter was 
mailed : 


About five months ago we loaned you 
$31.20 when we accepted your b rd 
contract. That is the amount we had 
to pay the billposter agency for your 


posting during March. In other words, 
we had to advance $31.20 for you, 
knowing, of course, that being an - 
able business man, you would pay us 
promptly upon receipt of our invoice. 

Honor in business is the 
which all successful merchants and_manu- 
facturers build their reputation. Prompt 
settlement of accounts strengthens credit 
and develops desirable business. 

Do you think it is fair to make us 
wait so many months for this $31.20 
which is now five months overdue? 

So. many letters were written 


you re- 
garding this item, without receiving the 
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least response from you, that we are 
beginning to wonder about your delay 
in making this settlement. 

Our letter of August 2 was an appeal 
to your honor, but no word from you 
has reached us as yet. Won’t you please 
tell us why we fail to receive your reply? 

Just turn the thing around and put 
yourself in our place. Wouldn’t your 
faith be shaken if a trusted customer 
put off paying you an honorable debt? 

Let’s have your explanation, Mr. ——, 
and your check, and both will be ac- 
om“ in good faith. 

lease don’t lay this letter aside until 
you have discharged this honorable 
obligation. 


Five days later the check was 
received. 

This settlement did not end the 
transaction. Sighs of “thank 
goodness” were not in order. As 
stated before, a merchant’s good- 
will should be preserved. The 
way should be left open for future 
business. 

The check was acknowledged 
with the following letter: 


Thank you sincerely for your re- 
mittance of $31.20 covering your bill- 
board advertising. 

The. payment of this sum wipes the 
slate clean of past due indebtedness, and 
we know that it makes you feel good 
to have it that way. 

It won’t be long now before you will 
receive the beautiful advertising litera- 
ture for fall and winter. Our salesmen 
are coming in for the conference Septem- 

1, and immediately after their de- 
parture we will mail to you complete 
copies of our new catalog, style booklet, 

ler Helps kk and other material. 

Our sincere wishes for a good increase 
in your business go with this letter. 


Sensing the fair appeal in the 


first letter and the anticipated 
settlement of the debt, the credit 
department turned over to me a 
similar case in Oklahoma. In this 
instance, the merchant was given 
six reminders—not very many, but 
enough. Again letter number one 
was sent on its conscience-stirring 
mission. 

A prompt reply was received, 
explaining that an error on our 
part was the merchant’s reason 
for not paying. 

Our records showed that the 
error had been rectified and that 
there seemed to be a misunder- 
standing somewhere. 

This put a diffetent angle to 
the case, ‘necessitating tactful 
handling. . 

The following letter was then 
written; 
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No, Mr, » we do not want you 
to pay for our error. We appreciate 
your business too much to have an over- 
sight or a mistake made by the bill- 
poster printers stand in the way of our 
pleasant relations. 

_ Rather than write ron a long letter 
giving full details of the transaction, we 
ask you to take our word for it when 
we say that we ourselves paid for the 
mistake made by the bill-poster agency 
when they put the’ wrong imprinting on 
your posters. You were given full 
credit on the posters which were wrong. 
The correction was then made and the 
balance of the posting went through as 
per contract. e are giving you this 
information in good faith, Mr. ; 

It is so easy to be mistaken. Perhaps 
the details slipped your mind. 

In your letter of August 14 you stated 
that this last poster is no different than 
the one for which you received credit. 
Just what do you mean when you say 
that it is no different? Won’t you please 
explain this clearly so that we can dis- 
pose of your case in a fair manner? 

Please send your check for $7.80 right 
along with your explanation. If we find 
that we are wrong, we will certainly re- 
turn the check to you. This is fair, 
isn’t it, Mr. 

The check, with a letter of ex- 
planation, was received the fol- 
lowing week. : 

The reader is left to draw his 
own conclusions. Everybody is 
human; why not stress the human 
element in collection letters? The 
appeal to the senses, to the emo- 
tions, to conscience, in advertising, 
subtly stirs folks to action. Can't 
it be employed equally well in col- 


lection letters? 


Daniel F. Fitzgerald Dead 


Daniel F. Fitzgerald, for ten years 
with the advertising staff of the Boston 
Herald, and for many. years New Eng- 
land manager of Payne, Burns & Smith, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, died last 
week at Boston. He was one of the 
founders of the Crosscup-Pishon Post 
of the American Legion, an organiza- 
tion of Boston advertising men. 


Montreal Account to 
Campbell-Ewald 


The Montreal office of the Campbell 
Ewald Company, advertising agency, 
has been appointed to direct the adver- 
tising of the Consolidated Distilleries, 
Ltd., also of Montreal. Newspapers 
and magazines will be used. 


French Artist Joins The 
Ethridge Company 
Pierre Louis Rigal, a commercial ar- 
tist from France, has joined the staff 
of The Ethridge Company, New York, 
advertising art service. . 
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’ 2 
Indomitable! 

ITH the WILL and the 

POWER to do—the Miami 
spirit is incessantly at work, day 
and night. Though we have 
passed through the worst hurri- 
cane in the history of the country 
—Florida and Miami are build- 


ing, reconstructing, and rehabili- 
tating. 





Miarhians are proving to the 
World that she measures up to 
her name of ‘“‘The Magic City!”’ 


The Herald joins all Floridians 
in thanking those who have 

- come to the aid of Florida in her 
days of dire distress. . 


The courage, indomitable spirit 
and enterprise of the people is 
reflected in the columns of the 
Herald. And the National Ad- 
vertiser will find his message 
productive of results in this field 
where millions of dollars. will 
HAVE to be expended. 


She Miami Herald 


[PLonrpa’s MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER| 


FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 
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Philadelphia Grocers 
Score Comeback for Co- 
operative 


Foliowing the Failure of the 
Girard Company, Independent 
Grocers Have Organized Another 
Buying Concern Which Will 
Operate on the Basis of the Same 
Fundamental Principles 


GeV ERAL weeks ago, the Gir- 
ard Grocery Company, a co- 
operative buying organization of 
Philadelphia independent grocers, 
went into bankruptcy. Considerable 
significance was attached to this 
failure by those who have fol- 
lowed its operations, especially 
those national advertisers whose 
distribution to the retail members 
was made through the company. 
It brought up the question whether 
the failure was to be taken as an 
evidence of the impracticability of 
co-operative buying. 

As the result of inquiries made 
recently it seems to be clear that, 
so far as the opinions of members 
of the bankrupt concern may be 
ascertained, their faith in co- 
operative buying remains un- 
changed. It is their belief that 
the failure was not failure of the 
fundamental principles upon which 
the business was founded, but was 
due to faulty management of its 
affairs. Accordingly, steps have 
been taken again to enter the ring 
of co-operative buying with a re- 
organization of the Girard com- 
pany. 

The Girard company was 
organized as a subsidiary of the 
Philadelphia Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation which is sponsoring the 
comeback of the organization that 
is to succeed the defunct company. 

A new organization has been 
formed which will operate as the 
Retail Grocers Association of 
Philadelphia. Irvin Lehrfeld has 
been elected president. 

Mr. Lehrfeld, in discussing the 
situation and the association’s 
plans with a Printers’ Inx rep- 
resentative said: “In the last five 
years we have done some educa- 
tional advertising and I believe as 
soon as the organization is firmly 
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restored to a sound position we 
shall again advertise co-operative- 
ly, using poster and newspaper 
advertising.” 
From a summary of the situa- 
tion it seems that cone of the major 
circumstances leading to the re- 
tailers’ desire to continue their 
co-operative effort is the fact that, 
despite the failure of the Girard 
company, another similar Phila- 
delphia co-operative, the Frank- 
fort Grocery Company, has been 
successful. This company, how- 
ever, requires that every member 
must be located in Frankfort and 
will not take in grocers located in 
South and West Philadelphia. 


Commercial Aviation Needs 
Advertising 


The greatest need of commercial 
aviation is advertising, according to 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General, 
W. Irving Glover. Speaking at the 
recent convention of the National As- 
sociation of Postmasters, at Kansas 
City, Mo., he expressed the opinion that 
there is am inadequacy of information 
given to the public on the benefits of 
aviation. 

People need to be told of the ad- 
vantage of transportation by air for 
passengers and express as well as mail, 
said Mr. Glover. 

“Commercial aviation is a new busi 
ness,” he continued. “It must be ad 
vertised and it must be sold, not to the 
users of the air mail of today, but sold 
to the people who do not know what 
the air mail is or what it means. 

“There are in this country great 
sums of money set aside for the de- 
velopment of aviation and its allied 
subjects,” Mr. Glover said. “What 
greater good could be done with a 
portion of these funds than to start a 
campaign for the sale of commercial 
aviation to the American people? 

“We have the ships; we have the 
ilots; we have the mechanics. The 
Jieslepasant of our flying courses, un- 
der the able administration of the Com- 
merce Department will far outstrip the 
growth of the business. 

“When can we start with the greatest 
need that commercial aviation has to- 
day—advertising?” 


W. C. Jarnagin Heads Iowa 
Country Newspapers 

Ww. C. jotmagio, of the Storm Lake, 
Iowa, Pilot-Tribune, was elected preai- 
dent of the United Newspapers of 
Iowa at a recent meeting at Des Moines. 
The association has decided to establish 
an office at Des Moines, through which 
a campaign will be conducted to ob- 
tain national advertising for its rural 
paper members. 
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Going and Coming 


People read newspapers going to work 
in the morning and coming home in 
the evening. 


The morning paper is their traveling 
companion to the office and the after- 
noon paper the friend they bring 
home in the evening. 


The Evening Item is the daily visitor 
in more homes in New Orleans than 
any other evening paper, and comes, 
not as the guest of one, but as the 
friend of the family. 


The Tribune reaches three out of seven 
and The Item five out of seven families in 
New Orleans who read any newspaper. 


Wew Orleans 


Jtew-Cribune. 


_ National Advertising Representatives: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 2 
250 Park Avenue, New York Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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National Publishers As- 
sociation Holds Annual 
Meeting 


SB veg seventh annual meeting of ~ 


the National Publishers Asso- 
ciation was held at Buckwood 
Inn, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., 
September 21 and 22. Arthur J. 

aldwin, presi- 
dent of the as- 
sociation, pr e- 
sided at the 
business sessions 
where the prin- 
cipal subjects 
discussed were 
the. copyright 
and postal situa- 
tions and rela- 
tions with Can- 
ada. After a 
report by. the 
executive secre- 
tary, George C. 
Lucas, other reports were sub- 
mitted by Roger W. Allen, of 
Allen Business Papers, Inc., on 
the finances, Pearson, 
United Publishers Corporation on 
postal matters, B. A. Mackinnon, 
Pictorial Review, on relations with 
Canada, and by Henry W. Newhall 
of Modern. Priscilla. 

After the presentation of re- 
ports, an informal discussion on 
postal matters was held, including 
a talk by Col. Robert Ewing of 
the New Orleans States, chairman 
of the postal committee of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association, and T. C. Brimble- 
com of the. Newton, Mass,, 
Graphic. The proposed copyright 
law was discussed at considerable 
length with particular emphasis 
placed on changes that- would’ be 
detrimental to. the interests of 
periodical publishers. Discussion 
on adjustment, of excess profits 
taxes aroused considerable inter- 
est. The legal phases of «2 

uestion see explained by J. K 

ser, who has had experience 
in handling cases of this kind. 

Winners of the golf prizes 
were: John C. Sterling, McCall’s 
M M. C. Robbins, Rob- 
bins Publishing Co.; Henry W. 
Newhall, Modern Priscilla; Merle 


Artxur J. BaLQwin 


‘ing Co., 
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fber e, Nation’s Business; Floyd 
arsons, Gas Age Record; 

EF. Wilsey, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company; G, O. Ellis, 
guar Boy; E. Kendall. Gillett, 

= ay Home Journal ; Eugene 

, Musical Courier; Wm. C. 
Warne: McCall’s Magazine ; B. A. 
Mackinnon, Pictorial Review; 
George C. Lucas, National Pub- 
lishers’ Association; L. W. Keyes 
and Alexander Graham, Pictorial 
Review, and Frederic W. Hume. 

The ladies’ golf prize was won 
by Mrs. Ralph K. Strassman. 

In the tennis tournament, the 
singles prize was: won by Hunter 
Leaf, Pictorial Review. The 
doubles were won by. Mr. Leai, 
and George ‘C; Lucas, Nationa! 
Publishers’ Association.’ 

At the business meeting officers 


,and directors were elected as fol- 


lows: 

Arthur. J. Baldwin, president; 

A.D.’ Mayo,«Crowell Publishing 
Company, first vice-president; 
P. §S. Collins, Curtis Publishing 
Comget, second vice-president; 

Wurzburg, Condé Nast 
Publications Inc., secretary ; 
Roger. W. Allen, Allen. Business 
Papers, Inc., treasurer. 

In addition to these officers, the 
other members of the board of 
directors are: R. J. Cuddihy, 
Literary Digest; Ernest F. Eilert, 
Musical gg Charles Dana 
Gibson, Life; E. Kendall Gillett, 
People’s Home. Journal; Guy L. 
Harrington, Macfadden Publica- 
tions; C. H. Hathaway, Inter- 
national -.Magazine. Company; 
Charles F. Jenkins, Farm Journal; 
B. A. Mackinnon, Pictorial Re- 
view; Henry W. Newhall, Modern 
Priscilla; © Graham Patterson, 
Christian Herald; A. €. Pearson, 
United Publishers Corporation ; 
M. C. Pees. Robbins Publish- 
A. W: Shaw, A. W. Shaw 
Company ;, C. J.‘ Stark, Penton 
Publishing Company, and Wm. B. 
weer, ‘McCall’s Magazine. 


Minneapolis Printers 
Consolidate 


The te agg Lithographing Company, 
Minneapolis, has been ." = Bo by the 
faps- -Olson "Printing ompany, also of 

nr ans with yee it has been 
mer, 








Will American Window Displays 
Be Used Abroad? 


They Certainly Will, Provided Foreign Dealers Are Given What 
They Want 


By A. P. Collins 


Assistant Foreign Director, The Wahl Company 


wa along the -streets of 
Paris, Amsterdam, Barran- 
quilla, Valparaiso or Sydney, and 
scattered throughout the shop 
fronts you will find many exam- 
ples of window display material 


the dealer and he thinks it an- 

swers his purpose, he will 

use of it—and the converse of 

this proposition is only too true. 
A great deal of time and labor 

is put forth in this country to- 


AN EVERSHARP PENCIL AND WAHL PEN DISPLAY AS IT APPEARED IN A BUENOS 
AIRES WINDOW 


bearing the familiar legend, 
“Printed in U.S.A.” 

There is little doubt, however, 
that this is a field that still offers 
opportunity for study on the part 
of manufacturers here. 

When. you come right down to 
it there really is not a tremendous 
amount of difference between the 
reasons why any given window 
display is used in Peoria or Kal- 
amazoo and why it is used in 
Bangkok, Johannesburg or Delhi. 
In other words, if it appeals to 
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ward following up dealers in the 
matter of window displays and 
owing to the greater facilities with 
which domestic markets may be 
reached, it is easier to check up 
on whether or not proper advan- 
tage is being taken of the material 


that is supplied. In foreign mar- 
kets, on account of the greater dis- 
tance, it is correspondingly more 
difficult to find out what use is 
being made of the display material 
that is sent out. 

There are various more or less 
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-established ways of keeping after 
-the foreign organization in the 
matter of window display, chief 
among them being, of course, 
through the contact of travelers 
and special representatives. When 
these men go out representing 
houses that market a -product 
which lends itself to display cf 
this nature, they should specifi- 
cally. be charged with the responsi- 
bility of making certain, not only 
that the dealer has material con- 
stantly on hand, but that he knows 
how to use it to the fullest possible 
advantage and does actually so 
use it. 

Every export traveler, whether 
he goes out in an executive capac- 
ity or whether he operates from 
a sales viewpoint exclusively, 
should have as good a working 
knowledge as possible of the 
fundamentals of the art of window 
display. If the traveling repre- 
sentative of a company can enter 
a dealer’s establishment and not 
only check over the material on 
hand, but also make up an attrac- 
tive window from that material, it 
goes a long way toward inspiring 
confidence in the man personally 
and in the organization he repre- 
sents. If, further, he is able in- 
telligently and constructively to 
criticize the manner in which the 
dealer is utilizing his available 
window space and give him sug- 
gestions as to lighting effects, 
avoidance of glare and other im- 
portant details, one may be very 
sure that this will tend to cement 
the friendly relations already es- 
tablished. 

A method which is being util- 
ized in a number of cases to stimu- 
late interest in the matter of 
window display is the holding of 
contests to determine which deal- 
ers get up the most attractive dis- 
plays -during a given period. I 
have been associated with a num- 
ber of contests of this nature and 
T believe that the results to be 
secured in the way of educating 
dealers to the value of specialized 
window displays are very valu- 
able. 

In foreign countries, there has 
been a tendency, the same: as there 
was in this country some time ago, 
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to crowd windows with every 
available article that the establish- 
ment sold, so as to be sure the 
public would not overlook any- 
thing that might be in stock. The 
idea, however, has been fostered 
more and more, abroad as well as 
in this country, of the value of 
specialized displays changed at 
frequent intervals, and arranged 
in such attractive manner that 
they draw customers into the store. 
As a result, retailers in every land 
are beginning to see that attractive 
displays of this nature help sales, 
not alone in the particular line 
which is being displayed, but 
eventually in every branch of their 
business. 

Some concerns, in an endeavor 
to get as good results as possible 
from the window display material 
which they supply their dealers, 
make use of a tickler system. 
Sixty or ninety days after display 
material is shipped to a dealer a 
note is dropped him, asking how 
the material was used and what re- 
sults he was able to secure with it. 


SMALLER DISPLAYS PREFERRED 
ABROAD 


One interesting angle of the 
question of window displays is 
the matter of size. Judging from 
the comments and criticisms of 
several score of foreign dealers 
with whom I have come in contact 
from time to time, there seems to 
be a tendency among quite a num- 
ber of American firms to send out 
window display material which is 
a bit too large. Smaller-size pieces 
are preferred abroad, probably due 
to the fact that, in many countries, 
the average window space is com- 
paratively small. Of course, there 
are a number of large centers 
where the show windows of the 
first-class shops are just as large 
and well-laid-out as those of any 
high-class establishment in the 
United States, but as a whole, 
foreign window space is more re- 
stricted than that available in this 
country, 

As a matter of fact, even in the 
United States, it is not improbable 
that smaller pieces will be more 
widely used than those of larger 
dimensions where the product is 
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marketed through large numbers 
of small retail outlets. Offhand, it 
would seem that approximately 
twelve inches wide and fifteen 
inches high is about the absolute 
maximum that is. desirable for 
single pieces. such  as_ cards, 
plaques, etc., intended for use 
abroad. In the case of special 
novelty displays, the size has to 
be determined by the effect which 
it is desired to achieve. 

So far as novelty displays are 
concerned, these are very popular 
in other countries and perhaps 
have a greater drawing power 
there than they have in the United 
States. It is axiomatic from the 
standpoint of display, that any- 
thing in motion is proportionately 
of more value from the attention- 
getting angle than something which 
is stationary. This is particularly 
true in any foreign country where 
anything out of the ordinary in 
the way of display seems to at- 
tract a good deal of notice. In 
this connection, one thing that it 
is important to bear in mind, 
where electrical devices are used, 
is the style of current which is 
available in the various foreign 
countries, that is to say, whether 
it is direct or alternating, and also 
the voltage, amperage and other 
pertinent information. In some 
places, it will be found that there 
is no current available, although 
this condition is rapidly disappear- 
ing. 

THE PRICE QUESTION 


In the various English-speaking 
territories, the average American 
displav can probably be used with 
practically no change, provided it 
does not contain local references 
so essentially American that they 
could not possibly be understood 
abroad. The question of price also 
enters in here. Naturally, dollar 
prices could not be shown on dis- 
plays in other countries. Ordi- 
narily, however, if a display pulls 
in this country and provided there 
is nothing in it that would make 
it impractical in other English- 
speaking territories, there is no 
reason why it should not be em- 
ployed there. 

As for displays in foreign lan- 
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guages, those offer somewhat more 
of a problem. The consensus of 
opinion seems to indicate a general 
trend toward using American dis- 
plays as a foundation and then 
carrying the basic idea across into 
foreign language, even though it 
may be found that, in many cases, 
an exact literal translation is im- 
practicable or undesirable, In this 
connection, no matter how care- 
fully a translation may be made 
by an American, and no matter 
how well acquainted he may be 
with the language that he is trans- 
lating, it is always advisable to 
have the translation checked by a 
well-educated native. This will 
obviate not only the possibility of 
grammatical or syntactical errors, 
but, (and this is perhaps of greater 
importance), the native will be 
able to check up on any trans- 
gression in so far as what may be 
termed the “spirit” of the language 
is concerned. This latter is some- 
thing often very difficult, if not 
even practically impossible, for one 
to catch who is not actually a 
native. 

Of course, the whole subject. of 
window display in its varying 
phases is one which every coficern 
must analyze from every angle of 
its needs. If the product is one 
that will be handled by a few ex- 
clusive high-class establishments, 
there will be more latitude in the 
size and general make-up of the 
displays which may be furnished. 
If, on the other hand, it is to be 
sold through numerous smaller 
outlets catering, in many instances, 
to. a cheaper class of trade and 
having, in the great majority of 
cases, less adeq*ate facilities: for 
the purpose of display, this will 
also have to be taken into careful 
consideration. 

It is to be presupposed that: the 
foregoing will be done ‘and ‘ ‘that 
all factors entering into. supplying 
display matter of this’ character 
will be carefully weighed before- 
hand. Nevertheless, experience 
reveals a startling number of in- 
stances where apparently no real 
analysis has been undertaken. prior 
to making up this class of »ma- 
terial: 

Under. any circumstances, the 
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main thing is to be sure that 
the proposition gets across so that 
the dealer, himself, understands 
how to present it. Many a good 
campaign falls flat in numbers of 
countries and many fine display 
pieces go unused, because complete 
instructions as to how to carry out 
the basic idea were not supplied 
to the dealer at the start, or be- 
cause pains were not taken thor- 
oughly to sell him on when, how 
and why to use the material which 
was sent out. : 

This last idea is perhaps the 
most important of all and should 
not be an overly difficult task 
either, when it is considered that 
the general impression among 
foreign merchants is that the 
United, States leads the world in 
the matter of advertising, and the 
great majority show a very com- 
mendable willingness to learn and 
apply the methods that are being 
employed in the American market. 

As more and more organizations 
apply themselves with greater care 
to following up this subject, it is 
to be expected that American win- 
dow displays will be used abroad— 
to a greater extent than at the 
present time. 


Bank Advertising Should Not 
Overlook an Appeal to Women 


A survey of savings accounts in New 
York State showed that over 75 per 
cent of the savings accounts in savings 
banks were in the names of women. 
Authority for this statement is cred- 
ited to the Secretary of the Savings 
Bank Association of New York in an 
address before the convention, last 
week, of the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. The speaker, George K. Reed, 
vice-president of Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc, New York, submitted this fact 
as an evidence of the importance of 
— prospects in order that a 
bank’s advertising messages will carry 
an a that will interest them. 

“Women are naturally more thrifty 
than men, particularly is this true of 
married’ women, the mothers in the 
home,” said Mr. Reed. “Not only are 
they endeavoring to see that the family 
gets ahead, but they are more inclined 
to teach the children the importance of 
thrift.. Probably the modern woman is 
not as thrifty as her mother or her 
grandmother, but nevertheless, an ex- 
amination of your savings accounts will 
prove to you that a very large per- 
centage “? in baa gm of married 
women and a much larger percentage 
of married and single women combined’ 
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To Discuss 
Trends in Insurance 
Sales Promotion 


NSURANCE advertisers will 

meet in Detroit on October 18 
and 19 to discuss methods of 
using advertising to increase the 
producing power of _ insurance 
company sales forces. “Helping 
Our Agents Sell” is the keynote 
of the program. The conference 
is to be held in the Tuller Hotei. 

The program is as follows: 


October 18, morning: W. Warren 
Ellis, president, Insurance Advertising 
Conference, presiding; address of wel- 
come, 5 Reineke, president, Michi- 
gan Insurance Agents’ Association; re- 
sponse, W. Warren Ellis, manager of 
sales promotion, Commercial Union As- 
surance Co., Ltd., New York; ‘‘Help- 
ing Our Agents Sell,” C. E. Rickerd, 
advertising manager, Standard Accident 
Insurance Co., Detroit; “Using ~ the 
Mail,” George Cox, Cox Downey, 
Detroit; “Observations in Selling In- 
surance,” Leo Thomas, world’s record 
holder of individual life insurance sales, 
Luncheon, E. A. Collins, assistant sec- 
retary, National Surety Co., presiding; 
speaker, E. J. Schofield, vice-president, 
Standard Accident Insurance Co., De- 
troit. Afternoon: Life group, Seneca 
Gamble, advertising manager, Southern 
States Life Insurance Co., presiding; 
Casualty group, L. F. Tillinghast, Great 
American Indemnity Co., presiding; 
Fire group, C. S. S. Miller, advertising 
manager, The North British and Mer- 
cantile Insurance Co., presiding. 

October 19. Group sessions continued 
during the morning. Luncheon, W. 
Warren Ellis presiding; ‘The Future of 
Insurance Advertising,” Verne Tucker, 
Apel-Tucker Sttidios, Detroit. 

Afternoon: meral session; ‘‘Advan- 
tages of Company Advertising;” E. S. 
Raymond, vice-president, S. S. Glass 
Corporation; “Results of Trade-Paper 
eae ee = Years,” . = 
Doolittle, idelity Deposit .» . Balti- 
more; “Window Display Advertising,” 
speaker to be announced. ; 

The convention will close with a 
summary group sessions by group 
chairmen and a business meeting. 


G. L. Brown Leaves J. C. 
Penney Company 


George L. Brown, who joined The 
J. C. Penney Company, New York, in 
1922,: to organize its sales department 
and take charge of store personnel, has 
resigned. 


H. S. Wasserman has joined the Chi 


cego office of the Topics Publishing 


pany, Inc., New York. 
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EXAMINER PASSES 400,000 MARK 
SUNDAY; EXCEEDS 180,000 DAILY 


Establishing a new high record for Sunday and morning papers 
West of the Missouri, The Los Angeles Examiner has now definitely 


passed the 180,000 mark daily, and the 400,000 mark Sunday! 


An- 


nouncement of its having attained these new record heights in West 


Coast circulation were withheld 
until the figures had gone well 
beyond thes: levels, and maintained 
themselves, without downward 
fluctuation, for a considerable 
period of time. 

It is now safe to predict that the 
next publister’s statement of The 
Los Angeles Examiner will show 
better than 180,000 daily, and 
400,000 Sunday circulation ! 

An interesting phase of Los 
Angeles Examiner gfowth in 
readership is the fact that it is 
based upon superiority of product, 
and nothing more. Contrary to the 
practice of many newspapers, The 
Examiner does not offer sub- 
scribers premiums as an induce- 
ment to read the paper; neither is 
there a price concession. The Ex- 
aminer is the highest priced news- 
paper in Los Angeles, selling for 
$1.05 a month, as compared to 90 
cents for the next paper. 

And its quantity thoroughly em- 
braces quality! In -the Wilshire 
District, for example, first in pur- 
chasing power in Los Angeles, 
there are 35,134 families. And 
34,802 Sunday Examiners are sold 
in that.one district! 





L. A. FOURTH IN 
BUILDING; BIG 
MARKET SEEN 


MANUFACTURERS whose products 
are absorbed y 4 the building 


itects heme. 


trades, ar 
themselves, should be vitally interested 
in recently released building figures of 
Angeles. 
or the months ef June-July, Les 
Angeles was fourth in the nation in 
building, her permits fer July alone, 
totaling $14,126,776. This is a greater 
per capita total than any other large 
olty in the world. 

Last year, enough new living quarters 
were provided te take care of 491,222 
families, according to a compilation of 
figures Issued by the United States 
Department of Labor. 

















HOME CIRCULATION 
AHEAD OF FIELD 


“While the amazing heights to 


which The -Examiner in Los 
Angeles is climbing in total cir- 
culation is most important to smart 
advertisers, sight must not be lost 
of the fact that The Examiner also has, 
with its leadership in total, and city cir- 
culation, the greatest home-delivered 
circulation in Los Angeles,-in either the 
morning or the Sunday field,” said W. 
W. Chew, New York representative of 
The Examiner, with offices at 285 
Madison Avenue, yesterday. 

“This is an indication of both general 
popularity, and family-popularity. It is 
a fine thing for advertisers!” 








Largest morning and Sunday circulation 
West of the Missouri 
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the Titan (said the Legend) 
in full mastery of his busines 
—selfsufficient.. 
- 1You couldn’t show him 
- thing. “I don’t have to look 
—!I know”, said the Titan 
Bulletins, charts and graph 
made him fume—and, indeed 
there was little need for them 
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Coma 
Business ei 


trol of his own concerns, he might go his own 

pace with eyes’shut—and let others get out of 
the road or be bowled over. Or so, at least, said . 
the Legend. 


The new and abler captain of business constantly 
scans the world’s landscape; he is a connoisseur - 
of facts and events. 








Facts beat in upon his business from a hundred 
sources. To scouts and couriers he lends willing 
ear, for nothing that other men do anywhere is 
alien to his interests. _ 


His scout and cities ins chatt and graph, his 
glass wherewith to pierce the mists of distant space 
and future time is Nation’s Business. It is chief 
agent of the New Control. 
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Cold Facts 


are of greater 
significance to 
National Advertisers 
than such terms as— 





Dominance, Supremacy, Leadership, 
Potential Market, Unprecedented 
Growth, Class Circulation, etc., etc. 


Here Are The F nected 


in Bittninthem $4,300,000 





Advertising Lineage In 
Three Newspapers for 
first 8 months of 1926 


News Age-Herald _— Post 
National 2,159,458 1,005,242 502,082 
Total 11,958,086 5,574,884 3,858,974 


Daily 81 SS 93,000 


The Birmingham News 


THe TAD Greatest NEWSPAPER 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
KELLY-SMITH CO, 

Chicago Boston 
J. C. HARRIS, JR., Atlanta 

















Words That Move 


Motion—Action—That’s the Ticket 
By Arthur H. Little 


he the guidance of contribu- 
tors and prospective contribu- 
tors, an editor friend of mine 
wrote a little book on how to write 
magazine articles. In the little 
volume he went rather deeply into 
the principles of composition. 
Under the heading of reader in- 
terest he set down something like 
this: “What is it, in narrative, that 
catches the reader’s attention and 
holds it? What but this— 
motion?” Then he expanded the 
idea and developed it. 

His book finished, he asked me 
to look it over. 

“What do you think of it?” he 
asked. “Suggestions, criticisms, or 
what have you?” 

“On the whole,” I told him, “I 
think it’s great stuff. You’ve done 
something for your contributors 
that no editor—certainly no editor 
of a non-fiction magazine—ever 
has done. But here’s a detail—this 
‘motion’ stuff. Do you mean 
physical motion?” 

He nodded. 

“But then,” I argued, “aren’t you 
rather restricting a writer’s scope? 
You plead for drama; you prove 
that even a non-fiction piece, 
thanks to certain literary devices, 
can be made dramatic. But it 
seems to me that, by pounding 
away on ‘motion,’ you overlook a 
few bets. Of course, physical mo- 
tion often is dramatic. But so, 
very often, is dialogue. And so, 
in some instances, is . description. 
Why harp so loudly on ‘motion’ 
and thus seem to minimize the 
virtues of drama in. its other 
forms ?” 

“Because,” he said, “I’m playing 
a hunch; and I think I’m right. 
Look at the movies. What’s the 
stuff that they’re made of? 
Motion! Action that you can see 
—that’s the ticket. Think it over. 
Maybe you'll come to agree with 
me.” 

I’ve thought it over; and I’m be- 
ginning to believe that my editor 
friend was right. I’ve applied his 


idea to an examination of current 
advertising copy; and my findings, 
I believe, are significant. 
“Motion,” said the editor, “that’s 
the ticket—action that you can 
see.” I’ve examined advertising to 
learn if—and how — advertised 
commodities could be mobilized. 
Well, here’s something _ that 


ought to be easy—an automobile. 
The opening of a page of Paige- 
Jewett copy reads like this: 


Fair Woman as a Motorist 
hen the Century Was Young 
What a shock when those ladies of the 
lorgnettes, returning primly from Sun- 
day service, first saw a woman piloting 
one of those snorting, jerky, horseless 
carriages of the early century down the 
avenue. 


There’s motion for you—action 
of the kind you could catch with a 
camera. Notice the verb-forms— 
“piloting,” “snorting.” §They’re 
words that move. 

And here’s a specimen in which 
motion, impending, is suggested 
through dialogue: 


When Time Is Money 

“T must be at the office by eleven, and 
only a half-hour to make it! Have we 
enough gas?” 

“Yes, the Telegage says eleven gal- 
lons.” 

Not a minute to waste. The Telegage, 
with its reassuring message, tells you 
all is well. “Step on it” and never 
worry. You can be certain with the 
Telegage. 


Here is one in which the action 
accelerates; and it’s an interesting 
example, by the way, of the 
mobilization of something . that, 
normally, is most distressingly 
static—to wit, paint: 


It all started when Jack Small picked 
up a Rogers Color Card at the office and 
read about this amazing new home 
lacquer. How it goes right over the 
old finish. How it dries while you wait 
—ready for immediate use. How almost 
unlimited and beautiful color effects are 
possible. 

On the way home Saturday noon he 
bought some Rogers Brushing Lacquer, 
a can of Rogers Thinner and a good. 
soft brush. After a quick lunch he 
started. And this is what he did: 
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1—Lacquered the old, shabby chif- 
fonier in the girls’ room, decorating it 
with charming transfer designs; 

2—Lacquered his old, .scratched-up 
end table. Good as new; 

3—Sneaked little Betty’s kiddy car 
away and gave it a bright, new dress; 

4—Retrieved a discarded Colonial 
chair from the attic and transformed it 
with rich, lacquer effects; 

5—Sli the faded chromo from 
an old frame and made it a thing of 


beauty. 

And then he quit only because Helen 
had dinner on the table. He had spent 
a little less than four hours doing all 
these things. . Everything was dry and 
ready for use—even the last piece. And 
Helen was literally in ecstasy. 


You'll admit, I believe, that the 
energetic Mr. Small _ bustled 
through a busy afternoon. Indeed, 
you actually can see him in action. 
And you can see him because the 
copy writer who turned out that 
fast-moving picture of domestic 
life was a copy writer who feels 
the power and the swing and the 
life of verbs. 

Next is a specimen in which mo- 
tion, to an extent, is subordinated ; 
but it’s motion—action that you 
can see—that tells the story: 


Ten Railroad Presidents Can Say, 
“I Was a Burlington Man” 

Why is the Burlington known among 
railroad men everywhere as a wonder- 
ful training school—which has produced 
ten railroad presidents of today, a score 
or more of vice-presidents and hundreds 
of officers of other roads? 

Why has “a Burlington man” become 
a mark of character in the railroad 
world? 

Seek the answer from Frank Knight, 
now 97, the oldest Burlington man. He 
recounts. a dozen incidents of his 60 
years on the Burlington that almost 
cost his life. And then— 

“They were all in a day’s work,” he 
muses. 

Burlington men are of that stamp. 
For them. it was all in a day’s work to 
run a regular passenger train from 
Chicago to Denver, 1,000 miles, for 355 
days in one year without being late 
by a single minute—a world’s record! 

It was all in a day’s work to take 
over the government mail on a half- 
day’s notice, to operate fast mail trains 
between Chicago and Omaha night and 
day for 42 unbroken years, successfully 
challenging all competition. 

All in a day’s work—to start a troop 
train to the Mexican border in 28 
minutes, to conceive and put into ser- 
vice the first railway mail post office, to 
use air brakes first on the Burlington, 
to make the Burlington the largest car- 
rier of summer tourists to the Rockies, 
to make the Burlington the largest food 
distributor in the world. * * * 


And bearings—a sample. from 
the pen of Timken: ~ 
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A dazzling, fiery stream empties grea 
bucket-like fadles of molten metal “into 
molds that form twelve-sided “ingots” 
of . steel. Here. flows the very life. 
substance of your automobile or motor 
truck. 

Only Timken’s own mill, with the 
largest output of electric furnace steel 
in the world, produces this fine 
material. * * * 


And soap—P and G: 


She was a rosy-faced youngster of 
about four, with a smudge on her nose, 
And she was sliding down her own 
front steps in a pair of blue and white 
rompers that looked immaculate—from 
the front. 

“Mother’s in the garden,” she said. 

So I went around to ask Mrs. Moore 
about laundry soap, just as I had 
asked a great many other women in 
that small Chicago suburb. I found 
her in the neatest of little gardens, gay 
with perennials. 

“What kind of laundry soap do I 
use?” she repeated with a _ surprised 
smile. -“Well, recently I’ve begun to 
use P and G, and I’m delighted with 
it. You see, I’m particular about 
Molly’s clothes—I wash them myself, 
so I wanted to find a soap that was 
quick without being harmful. 

“T put clean ap ony on Molly every 
day of the week, but on Sunday she 
bldssoms out in real, little girl clothes. 
You should see how proud she is of 
them!” 


Is Molly proud? I know she is; 
for I can see her glow! And now 
slg clocks, of the family of Big 

en: 


You wake. Dimly you realize that it 
was all a dream. It is dark in the 
room. You wonder, sleepily, what time 
it is. Your eyes shudder at the thought 
of a light flash. 

There beside you should be a circle 
of hour numerals that look as though 
they had borrowed their glow from the 
firefly. You read the time at a glance, 
and slip cozily back to sleep. * * * 


And real estate— 


Children diving like sleek little seals 
into a jade and silver pool. . . . a 
slim, lazy debutante asleep in a sun- 
fil patio. . . .. golfers in white 
dotting the landscape. . . . everywhere, 
youngsters and oldsters. outdoors in the 
=e Iden sunshine that floods 


‘oral Gables for twelve hours every 
lay. eee 


And machinery— 


The eat gong at headquarters 
clamors its alarm—men jump to their 
posts—motors surge into lite at the 
touch of the starter—and in an instant 
the modern, motorized “fire department” 
goes roaring through the arene to ome 
somebody’s pro ps yours 
Quick starting, rel Geactine, is abso- 
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lutely imperative in this and other 
emergency calls—and here, again, the 
world relies on Eclipse, 


And finally, advertising itself, s 
“sold” to the public by the insti- 
tutional, magazine advertising of 
N. W. Ayer & Son: 


“Hurry,” says the loading boss, as 
his men rush the precious bales from 
the steamer to the cars. . . . “Hurry,” 
says the yard master, as the butting 
switch engines make up the train. 
. . . “Hurry,” says the engineer, as 
he waits for the order that clears the 
tracks. 


Gangway for the Silk Special—the 


word runs from division to division. 
And out from Seattle, across the con- 
tinental divide, and down the long 4 
to the Atlantic, the best men and the 
finest rolling stock available take their 
precious cargo to the New York mar- 
ket. Passing freights and milk trains. 
Passing ‘locals waiting on _ sidings. 
Taking the right of way even from the 
haughty, brass-bound limiteds, the Silk 
Special hums on. Running against 
time. Making few stops. * * 


And there’s the range—automo- 
biles, automobile accessories, lac- 
quers, railroads, bearings, soap, 
alarm clocks, machinery, real 
estate, and advertising, itself— 
mobilized, translated into terms of 
action that one can see. 

But perhaps the question arises: 
Isn’t this action stuff rather low- 
brow; can it be adapted to the 
sale of something whose appeal 
must be directed, through logic, 
along the channels of thought? 

In one of his books on fiction 
writing, Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
devotes a few of his sprightly 
pages to much the same question. 
He girds himself, joyously, for a 
bit of a tiff against those who 
would look down upon action as 
being uncouth and “unliterary.” 
Real literature, say they, isn’t 
physical. Dear me, no! It’s psy- 
chological. And Hoffman, my edi- 
tor friend, grinning over his type- 
writer keys, comes back with this: 

“Action is psychology, crystal- 
lized.” 


“Shoe & Leather Journal” Ap- 
points Montreal Representative 


Henry Kavanagh, for several years 
with the Acton Publishing Company, 
Toronto, Ont., has been appointed 
Montreal representative for the Shoe 
and Leather Journal and Footwear in 
Canada, also of Toronto, 
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Is Anyone Using This 
Slogan? 


THe CHARLES ADVERTISING SERVICE 
New Yor« 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you kindly advise whether any 
manufacturer of cheese has _ registered 
the following slogan “The Cheese with 
the Tang.” 

THe CHarLes ADVERTISING SERVICE. 


HIS slogan is not registered in 

the Printers’ INK Clearing 
House of Advertised Phrases. Per- 
haps some subscriber has informa- 
tion regarding an advertiser who 
has used “The Cheese with the 
Tang.”—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


To Represent E. Katz Special 
Agency on Pacific Coast 


Charles W. Wright, Pacific Coast 
representative of The Meredith Publica- 
tions, will leave that organization on 
October 1, to assume a similar position 
with the E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency. He will have charge of the 
San Francisco office. 

_Paul_ Ray, formerly with the Asso- 
ciated Farm Papers, will join the Chi- 
cago office of the Katz agency on 
October 1. 


H. A, Calahan Company 
Reorganized 


Francis Juraschek and E. M. Frey- 
stadt, of The H. A. Calahan Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, 
have bought out the interests in that 
agency of Harold A. Calahan, presi- 
dent, who has resigned. Mr. Juras- 
chek is now president and Mr. Frey- 
stadt is vice-president and treasurer. 


New Account for Albert 
Frank Agency 


Hall & Ruckel, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
manufacturer of X-Bazin and Sozodont, 
toilet preparations, has appointed Albert 
Frank & Company, New York advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers, magazines and busi- 
ness papers will be used. 


Montreal Office Opened by 
Campbell-Ewald, Ltd. 


Campbell-Ewald, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
advertising agency, has opened an of- 
fice at Montreal. E. H. Hartley Smith, 
who was formerly with the Advertis- 
ing Service Company, Ltd., Montreal, 
is manager. 


William ,Schutte, formerly with The 
Advertising Corporation at Waterloo, 
Iowa, has been appointed production 
manager of its Minneapolis office. 
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Vi, over our guaranty 


of 35,000— enough, really 


for a new and higher one. 


Circulation increases all 
along the line—especially 
at all leading hotel and 
terminal newsstands. 


Isn’t now the forehanded 
time to enter your advertis- 
ing order—at the low 
present page rate of $400? 


The 
NEW YORKER 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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Just One Ni#h 


information 1 


Write for your copy of the ne 
Press folder that gives the com 
plete advertising lineage figurd 
for all Cleveland newspape 
for the first eight months o 
1926 and 1925. 


So much has been said abowgN 
the Cleveland newspaper sit 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING IN 
CLEVELAND DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
First 8 Months 1926 1925 Gain % 
Press ..... 1,885,120 1,292,480 592,640 45.9) 

Daily Plain 
Dealer... 1,936,968 1,780,394 156,574 8 
Daily News 1,318,018 1,249,066 68,952 5. 





tion—so much confusion ha 
arisen—that a detailed repo 
will be appreciated by eve 
space buyer, sales manage 
and advertising manager i 
America. 


Lineage figures for 1926 fora 
newspapers were measured b 


he Clevelan 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIY 





of the vital 
Delve” \\ x. 


the Advertising Record Com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill., an un- 








figure 


pape biased statistical bureau which 
also serves other great news- 
papers thruout the country. 


National advertis- 
ing lineage gains of 
National advertisers who have sonnet Take 


spent some time in intelligently months 1926 over 
analyzing their “Cleveland eight months 1925. 
Problem” have learned that 
Cleveland newspaper advertis- 
ing has no effect whatever on 
either dealers or consumers 
outside the TRUE Cleveland 
{@ Market. They are turning to 
the one Cleveland newspaper 
offering adequate coverage in 
the city and suburbs—The 
Press. They are turning to that 
newspaper more enthusiasti- 
cally today then ever before. 


The facts presented here, the 
facts in the folder, and any ad- 
ditional facts which you can 

‘mgather for yourself will bear 
out this statement. 


For The Press—as always—is (LOSS) 
Cleveland’s FIRST Advertising ; 


























First in 


Cleveland 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
410 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
CULATION 
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You can talk to more than 
850,000 families with a real 
sentiment for home in the 


December issue of 
BETTER HOMES and 
GARDENS. Just the folks 


who spend freely for 
Christmas presents. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 


E. T, MEREDITH DES MOINES 
PUBLISHER IOWA 





Anaemic Advertising 


A Small-Town Retailer Claims That Weak Advertising by Manufac- 
turers-Is Responsible for More Distributive Ills Than the 
Shortcomings of the Small Dealer 


By John B. Whalley 


General Merchant, Kinsella, Alberta, Canada 


N a recent issue of Printers’ 

Ink (August 5), G. A. Nichols 
concluded an article entitled: “The 
Merger and Its Lesson for the 
Advertiser,” with the statement: 
“Small units, whether manufac- 
turing, distributing or retailing, 
are being rapidly forced out—or 
forced together—in accordance 
with the rapidly approaching tri- 
umph of economic principles.” 

As I have recently read several 
articles in similar vein, I suppose 
that I ought, as a small retailer, 
to be concerned at my impending 
doom. It occurs to me, however— 
if Mr. Nichols’ forecast be cor- 
rect—that the manufacturer, how- 
ever large he. may be, has very 
much more cause for worry than 
I have. Unless he controls his 
own distributive system, his posi- 
tion is very much more precarious 
than mine, for he is in grave 
danger of soon being entirely at 
the mercy of giant distributive 
organizations. The fact is that 
those manufacturers who, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, are en- 
couraging the growth of larger 
and still larger retail organizations 
are digging a pit—not only for 
themselves, but for their brethren. 
Instead of consolidating their po- 
sition, they are undermining it. 

Man, in his craving for progress, 
has an extraordinary habit of 
traveling in circles, and one sees 
this in the present instance. At 
the beginning of the industrial era, 
when the introduction of machines 
multiplied output enormously, 
manufacturers were suddenly 
faced with the disposal of a 
greatly increased production. For 
financial and other reasons, they 
had to dispose of this output to 
merchant-speculators. The latter 
were speculators in the sense that 
they gambled on being able to find 
a market for what they bought 
and, to cover.this risk, they ex- 


pected large profits. They bought 


then, as cheaply as they could— 
and a quantity price had in this 
case a certain justification, as the 
bigger the quantity they bought 
the greater the risk involved—and 
then they sold for all they could 


get. 

If, in handling merchandise in 
this way, they happened to ren- 
der a public service, it was purely 
accidental. They were not dis- 
tributors, then, as we understand 
the term today. Holding the 
cards, however, they were able to 
dictate to the manufacturer—who, 
in effect, simply had to work for 
them—and this continued until two 
important discoveries were made: 
First, that merchandise could be 
branded, and so identified by the 
public. Second, that, through ad- 
vertising, a manufacturer was 
able — while still distributing 
through merchants—to direct his 
sales appeals to the consuming 
public. It was the branded prod- 
uct, then, plus advertising, which 
gave the manufacturer his inde: 
pendence and enabled him to 
escape from the domination of the 
merchants. 

Now he seems to be doing his. 
utmost to resume his old subservi- 
ent position. While he may not 
be doing this deliberately, it is 
most certainly the inevitable out- 
come of his present policies. 


THE OBJECTION TO THE PRESENT 
TREND 


Although Mr. Nichols may be 
right in saying that small retail 
units will be forced out, I can- 
not agree that this will represent 
the triumph of economic prin- 
ciples. The objectionable feature 

the present trend is that it is 
not a question of the survival of 
the fittest—but, so to speak, of the 
fattest. It is not a question of 
efficiency, but of sheer weight and 
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for this reason I cannot see how 
it can possibly result in good. 

Size in manufacturing is admit- 
tedly important—the large unit is 

able to produce at lower cost than 
the small—but in retailing, size, 
beyond a certain point, is a handi- 
cap. It must be remembered that 
a retail unit is a short-range 
proposition and can only cover, 
economically, a restricted area. 
This area necessarily has a satu- 
ration point and when one ap- 
proaches too closely to this point, 
when one attempts to push sales 
beyond a certain volume, costs be- 
gin to rise much more rapidly 
than the business obtained. A re- 
tail unit, then, has its limitations 
and increasing the volume of sales 
will only reduce the percentage 
cost of doing business until the 
critical figure is reached—further 
reductions can only come through 
internal economies. 

Nor, so far as operating costs 
are concerned, is any advantage to 
be obtained through the chain- 
store system of linking together a 
number of retail units. In fact, 


through the additional overhead 


expense, operating costs are in- 
creased. 

The large retail organizations, 
therefore, are not developing 
through sheer efficiency—they are 
flourishing because they are sub- 
sidized by the various discounts 
given them by manufacturers. 
There are many small retailers 
who are operating at lower cost 
than the chain stores—and who, 
given merchandise at the same 
price, could undersell them—but 
when they are penalized, so to 
speak, by ten yards in every hun- 
dred, it is not surprising that they 
get discouraged and run a losing 
race. 

Efficiency, and the. fact*is much 
to be regretted, is being made a 
matter of secondary importance. 
It does not matter, today, how in- 
efficient you are as a distributor; 
if you can buy in large enough 
quantities you are subsidized to 
the extent of at least 10 per cent. 
You are in a position to under- 
sell your small competitors, if you 
wish, by 5 per cent, and pocket the 
difference—and then, if you have 
the nerve to do so, you can sit 
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back and boast of: your efficiency 
and of the rapidly approaching 
triumph of economic principles. 

One finds, then, that in helping 
to develop ‘large retail organiza- 
tions a manufacturer is not en- 
couraging efficiency, but, rather, is 
placing it at a discount. When 
one remembers that he is doing 
this at the eventual cost of his own 
independence it is rather difficult 
to understand his actions. In 
reality, they represent, I suppose, 
a counter attack, directed at the 
policy—which is becoming so 
firmly established—of hand-to- 
mouth buying. 

When one attempts to justify 
the practice of giving the big 
buyer a better price, isn’t it rather 
difficult to do so? So far as the 
distributor is concerned, he is no 
longer financing the manufacturer, 
as the old-time merchant-specula- 
tor used to do, nor has he to run 
the risk of being able to discover 
a market. Today, he is simply 
operating a public service and, if 
one wished to increase the dealer’s 
efficiency, the better way would be 
to cut down the margin on which 
he has to work—rather than in- 
crease it to more than he needs. 

The manufacturer, for his part, 
may claim that it costs more to 
sell to the small retailer and that 
he should, therefore, have to pay 
a higher price. But why should 
a manufacturer try to sell his 
product to the retailer at all—or 
to anyone but the consumer? Is 
it that advertising is a failure? 


TOO MANY SALESMEN 


I am a small retailer and, in 
the little town in which I am lo- 
cated, there are three retail busi- 
nesses. Yet, I have seen twenty 
salesmen in the town at one time. 
During the course of a year, I am 
visited by several hundred of them 
and, as they have taken the trouble 
to come to see me, I listen to 
them but they are wasting their 
own time and wasting mine. 

Obviously, it costs an appalling 
sum to keep sending these men 
around but why blame me? I 
don’t want them and I am certain 
that every retailer—in this part of 
the world, at any rate—would be 
tickled to death if the number of 
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salesmen on the road were cut 
down by about 90 per cent. The 
manufacturer, then, who talks of 
the inefficiency of the small re- 
tailer, who condemns him because 
it costs so much to get his business, 
is simply covering up his own in- 
eficiency in selling. 

The trouble is, I think, that 
many manufacturers are applying 
their sales efforts at the wrong 
points and depending too much 
upon costly personal salesmanship. 
They are reverting to the habits 
of the past century, trying to sell 
to the distributor when they 
should be selling the consumer. 
Admittedly, it costs too much to 
sell to small retailers (although 
some firms are getting extraordi- 
nary results doing this), but for 
that matter it costs too much if 
one is interested in efficiency to 
sell in this way even to the large 
retailers. ; 

It doesn’t matter at what point 
you apply personal salesmanship, 
it is costly—and efficiency in sell- 
ing can only be attained by elimi- 
nating personal salesmanship. 
Judging by the nature of their 
sales activities, one is driven to 
conclude that many present-day 
manufacturers either do not be- 
lieve in advertising, or else do not 
understand it—that is, are unable 
to utilize it effectively. Advertis- 
tising represents the mass produc- 
tion and distribution of sales ap- 
peals and if it is not possible, 
through advertising, to sell goods 
at less cost than they can be sold 
by personal solicitation—then, to 
speak in the vernacular, advertis- 
ing is the bunk. 

As a matter of fact there is, 
today, far too much “diluted” 
advertising, advertising which 
needs a salesman’s assistance, and 
while such advertising may insure 
consumer acceptance, this is a dif- 
ferent thing from consumer de- 
mand. Acceptance simply implies 
a passive attitude—and what is 
needed is action. How long 
would a mail-order house last if 
it relied upon anaemic advertis- 
ing: 

If manufacturers will only make 
full use of advertising to sell the 
consumer, they need not worry 
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very much about selling anyone 
else. There is never very much 
difficulty in getting distribution 
for a product which the public in- 
sists on having. It isn’t necessary 
to sell the distributors—they will 
order it. 

The policy, then, for a manufac- 
turer to adopt—if he wishes to re- 
tain his independence very long— 
is to go after consumer demand 
and to secure, through advertising, 
the active support of an adequate 
proportion of the people in the 
area he wishes to cover. He is 
then in a position to dictate to the 
distributor, rather than be dictated 
to, he is able to give to the 
public the full benefit of all econo- 
mies which result from mass pro- 
duction and efficient selling. 


“Better Homes and Gardens” 
Appointments 


T. B. Caldwell has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago office of Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens to succeed 
B. H. Dawson, who has resigned. Lee 
Walker, who has been covering the 
Illinois and Wisconsin territory, will 
succeed Mr. Caldwell in the Detroit 
territory. 

L. G. Clark, for a number of years 
with the Chicago Tribune, will take the 
Illinois and isconsin territory. Ohn 
S. Hohman, formerly with Photoplay 
Magazine, has joined the Better Homes 
and Gardens organization at Chicago 
and taken the territory formerly cov- 
ered by G. W. Whiteside. 


Winchester Buys Control of 
Geo. W. Dunham Corporation 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., has purchased 
a controlling interest in the Ceo Ww. 
Dunham —— Utica, ‘te 
maker of hirldry electric washin 
machines. The factory and personn 
of the Dunham company will be trans- 
ferred to the New Haven plant of the 
Winchester company. 

James McClymont will remain as vice- 
prositens and sales manager of the Dun- 

am com ~~ of which Louis K. Lig- 
gett, of the United Drug Company, has 

een made chairman of the board of 
directors. 


Death of Harris W. Fleming 


Harris W. Fleming, who died last 
week, had been with the Churchill & 
Alden Company, Brockton, Mass., shoe 
manufacturer, for about twenty years. 
Starting in the advertising department, 
he rose to the position of a director 
and secretary of the firm, resigning last 
January. He died at Sfyennlepeet, Mase 





When “Trick” Copy Is Justified 


This Company’s Principal Sales Argument Had Been Featured So Long 
and So Frequently in Trade Copy That Something 
Out of the Ordinary Was Needed 


By Arthur E. Nealy 


Advertising Manager, Sloan Valve Company 


fh bewreny’ copy and trick illustra- 
tions have frequently been con- 
demned as poor attention-getters. 
However, our experience indicates 
that they are subject to effective 
use upon occasion. 

Such an occasion arose in the 
advertising department of the 
Sloan Valve Company when a 
decade of emphasis upon an ex- 





a Sloan Valve 
open and waste 
water--- 


alo 
It be the Sloan Velve that re 
me adjustment for very. 
water pressure, 


‘CmCAGO . 
Pt trem bn the primp tn ofthe Urid Dan amt Camatn ~ 


Royal Fiush Valves 





THIS COPY FAILED TO IMPRESS THE FEA- 
TURE OF THE SLOAN VALVE 
ON THE TRADE 


clusive selling feature brought 
home the realization that further 
repetition was not only making 
the copy dry and uninteresting, 
but actually failing to impress this 
particular feature on the trade. 
The . Sloan Valve Company 
mafiufactures flush valves which 
take. the place of tanks on water- 
closets: The .company has been 
exceedingly successful, but adver- 
tising has not played an important 


part in this success. A high-grade 
product, an excellent sales organ- 
ization and _ several exclusive 
patented features offer the ex- 
planation. One of these patented 
features is so important that it 
almost places the valve above com- 
petition. Briefly explained it is 
this: Sloan Valves cannot be held 
open to waste an amount of water 


SLOAN VALVE CO. 
CHICAGO 


WITH BRANCHES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANUDA 


“TRICK” COPY AND ILLUSTRATION 
AROUSED THE TRADE’S INTEREST 
IN THE FEATURE 


THIS 


more than is necessary for perfect 
action in cleaning the bowl. 

For many years, this non-hold- 
open feature was _ religiously 
repeated in almost every advertise- 
ment. Even in big installations 
such as the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
the Commodore, Roosevelt, Black- 
stone, Drake, Miami-Biltmore, etc., 
this feature was mentioned along 
with the illustrations and other 
copy. The company gets 90 per 
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Washington (D.C.) as a Civic Center 


The list of big organizations that maintain National 
Headquarters in Washington, occupying elaborate build- 
ings of their own, is an impressive one—and bears further 
witness to the importance of the Nation’s Capital in fields 
apart from its political position. 


Among them: ; 
United States Chamber of Daughters of The American 
Commerce Revolution 


—s Institute of Archi- National re ubie Societe 
PO ~ + oF Red Cross American Federation of 


Pan American Building Labor 
Executive Offices, Southern The National: Academy of 
Railway System Science - 

Here is a rich market for the promotion of any. worth- 
while product—requiring only ONE newspaper. for pub- 
licity to cover its 25-mile shopping area and to reach its 
three-quarters of a million prosperous people. 

THE STAR—Evening and Sunday— 


with its carrier service COM- 


PLETELY COVERS THIS FIELD. 


Dhe Evening Siar. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION . $ 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ese As 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE ’ | 


Dan A. Carroll J. E. Latz 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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HE N. Y. Daily 
Mirror is a tab- 
loid picture news- 
paper for ALL the 
FAMILY. An out- 
standing success in 
newspaper. making. 
J. Mora Boyle, Ad- 
vertising Director, 
55 Frankfort Street, 
New York. Western 
Office, 326 West 
Madison Street, 


























erald-Tribune Graphic 
Evening Post 





Only 2 New York morning or evening daily news- 
papers have more circulation than the Mirror 
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cent of. these big installations and 
mal naturally they are featured 

“\ from month to month, because they 
make the strongest sort of sell- 
ing argument. Nevertheless, im- 
portant as they were, they were 
not deemed of more importance 
than the continual emphasis of the 
non-hold-open feature. Every ad- 
vertisement had tucked away in 
small type or blazoned forth in 
bold letters, the fact that “Sloan 
Valves Cannot Be Held Open.” 

The phrase (and its equivalent) 
was seen so much that it was seen 
not at all. The installations were 
noted and commented upon, but 
the all-important non-hold-open 
feature was being taken so much 
for granted that it was failing to 
enter strongly enough into sales 
deliberations. 

So trick copy with trick illus- 
trations were decided upon. Heavy 
crayon drawings were adopted— 
more for the sake of novelty than 
anything clse. Plumbing fixtures 


are advertised so often with half- 
tone reproductions of highly re- 
touched photographs that a change 


was thought advisable. One illus- 
tration showed several school books 
tied with a strap and hung over 
the handle of the valve; another 
a golf bag fallen over upon and 
depressing the handle, etc. From 
the standpoint of art they were 
nothing to be specially proud of, 
but in the eyes of a trade accus- 
tomed to scanning page after page 
of similarly illustrated matter, they 
registered 100 per cent in atten- 
tion value. 

Five trade publications in two 
fields carried the campaign. Di- 
rect-mail imatter also was used. 
Almost immediately, the comments 
started to come in. It soon be- 
came evident that the trade was 
giving more attention to the 
,noti-hold-open feature than ever 

“in the ‘past and that the adver- 
tising was accomplishing the job 
asked of -it. The campaign has 
several months to run, but the 
trick copy has already proved its 
worth. 


The page size of The Saskatchewan 

’: Farmer, Regina,. Sask., has been en- 

iyeed from 10 inches by 3 columns, to 
17 inches by 4 columns. 
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Radio Wholesaler Adyertises 
Dealers ‘im. Newspaper Copy 


_ Sixteen newspapers are being used 
in a 52,000-line campaign which the 
Radio Specialty Company, Milwaukee, 
is conducting to promote the distribu. 
tion of Atwater Kent radios in the 
territory for which it is exclusive dis. 
tributor. The campaign is designed to 
identify its dealers with the good-will 
and prestige created by Atwater Kent 
advertising. 

In the copy appearing in newspapers 
outside of Milwaukee, the Radio Spe. 
cialty Company features pictures of 
its dealers within a radius covered by 
a particular paper. The copy points 
out that a reliable merchant in the 
community endorses Atwater Kent radio 
and, while only four pictures appear 
in each advertisement, all the dealers 
are listed at the bottom of the adver- 
tisement in type large enough to gain 
recognition. 

A. Van Antwerpen, secretary, dis- 
cussing the methods and objectives of 
his company’s advertising activities, 
tells Printers’ Inx: “In all radio ad- 
vertising in the past that we have seen 
in our newspapers, the same national 
idea has been expressed as is used in 
magazine copy and the importance of 
the dealer in the chain of distribution 
is: entirely overlooked. We, therefore, 
feel that by stressing the importance 
of these good merchants in various 
communities representing us on this 
well-advertised line that we have com- 
pleted this missing link of the chain 
that so localizes the advertising that 
it is bound to bring far greater results, 

“There is no question but what this 
campaign is costing us a lot but we 
cannot help but feel that the co-opera- 
tion we are going to get from our 
dealer organization as the result of it 
is going to be well worth the ex- 
penditure.”’ 

Auspitz-Lee-Harvey, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, is directing this cam- 
paign. 


Large Gain in Louis K. Liggett 


Sales 

The August sales of the Louis K. Lig- 
gett Company, New York, chain drug 
stores,- amounted to $4,523,803, as 
against $3,574,894 for the corresponding 
month last year, an increase of 26.5 per 
cent. Sales for the first eight months 
of 1926 were $33,652,019, compared 
with $27,470,064 for the similar period 
of 1925, a gain of 22.5 per cent. Forty- 
eight stores were added to the Liggett 
chain in August. 


J. B. Olson Joins The 


Industrial. Service Company 

J.. B. Olson, for the last seven years 
with the Timberman, Portland, Oreg., 
has acquired an interest in The Indus- 
trial Service Company, also of Portland. 


' He has become actively associated with 


the company and will direct. its sales 
and advertising. 
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... Lhe advertiser who 
turns his typography 
over to Bundscho knows 
he is going to get fine 
workmanship because 


we can’t afford to give 


him any other kind. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Reduction of booklet produced 
by OFFSET; courtesy of 
LePage Glue Co. 


= — 


Note the price on the fre 
cover of this advertising b 


“Produced on a HARRIS Offset Press 








RTISING produced by OFFSET Lithog- 
phy is good enough to sell. Prospects gladly 
offset booklets produced: by leading adver- 
Harmonious colorings make them look the 

treatises they are; a dignified forcefulness 
them to be picked up and read; their indi- 

holds the readet’s attention and puts your 
over.Se Advertising like this—and only adver- 

e this—is productive of the greatest returns. 





Call in an OFFSET Salesman 


He will show you samples of OFFSET that seem too 
good to give away. Let him produce your next piece. 


Published in the interests of More Effective 
Advertising by The Harris Automatic Press 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Manufacturers of 


HAE RIS 


offset r presses 
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HERE is much 

“blah” written 
in —_— of news- 
a advertisin 
0 ec We cio 
probably “ blahed”’ 
as much as any of 
them. 


Most space buyers, 
blue pencil wielders, 
advertising managers 
and others at the top 
rung of the ladder 
who pass out the 
agate lines are, we 
believe, tired of this 
“blah” these tons of 
“blah” to which 
they feel like saying 
“bah,” or something 
stronger. 


All newspapers have 
markets, otherwise 
they would be in the 
hands of the sheriff, 
and we believe that 
the aforesaid men- 
tioned people who 


ly 


purchase agate lines 
have sense enough 
to know it. You 
can’t convince a 
jeweler that a rhine- 
stone comes from 


Kimberly. 


And so in these 
Printers’ Ink ads 
we're just going to 
pass some persiflage 
and pleasantries like 
Will Rogers might, 
keep on manufactur- 
ing a good news- 
paper as we have 
done for ninety-five 
years, sell merchan- 
dise for the advet- 
tisers who use our 
columns, and—well, 
what elsecan youdo? 


The 


Detroit Free Press 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


National Representatives 
New York 


Chicago 
San Francisco 
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Counter Display Cabinets That De- 
partment Stores Will Use 


The Answer to This Problem Is Simple—Find Out What the Department 
Stores Want 


By James True 


* increasing numbers, manufac- 
turers are complaining that de- 
partment stores will not accept and 
use their display counter cabinets. 
On the other hand, officials of 
four representative department 
stores recently declared that they 
are glad to use these cabinets when 
they meet the requirements of the 
stores. And a trip through the 
stores in question plainly indicated 
that several national advertisers 
who have taken the trouble to 
study the requirements of the vari- 
ous departments, have had little or 
no trouble in securing adequate 
distribution of their cabinets in 
department stores. 

It is not enough for the manu- 
facturer merely to design a dis- 
play cabinet that is attractive, and 
which shows off his goods and 
features his name. Probably the 
most frequently mentioned objec- 
tion was that the great majority 
of cases are intended to be adver- 
tisements rather than salesmen. 
Another objection was that a great 
many cabinets offered did not har- 
monize with store fixtures and 
decorations; also that the mer- 
chandise, in many instances, is not 
entirely suitable for counter cab- 
inet display. 

That the class or kind of mer- 
chandise is important, in deciding 
whether a submitted cabinet should 
be used, was emphasized by W. L. 
Austin, merchandise manager of 
Miller & Rhoads, of Richmond, 
Va. He explained that, in the 
case of merchandise which sells 
on sight, a proper display cabinet 
will not only sell more goods, but 
will considerably lower the unit 
selling cost. 

When shades of color or other 
properties of the goods are selling 
factors, an attractive, suitable cab- 
inet may entirely eliminate the an- 
noying cost of spoilage. This is a 
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desirable result frequently over- 
looked by manufacturers, Mr. 
Austin said, and any cabinet which 
promises to prevent spoilage has 
a good chance of finding a place 
on the counters. 

“We sell a great many greeting 
cards,” he continued, “and, until 
about two years ago, our loss from 
spoilage of the stock made inroads 
on our profits. Then we con- 
structed a display fixture which 
entirely eliminated the loss and 
made our little greeting card divi- 
sion a highly profitable enterprise. 

“For several reasons, I think our 
method of display is well worth 
the consideration of any manufac- 
turer who wants to secure unit 
displays of his merchandise in 
department stores. When. the 
cards were merely placed in boxes 
on the counters, not only was the 
spoilage costly, but the cards were 
mixed up and required a great 
deal of time on the part of the 
girls to rearrange properly. 

“Now, every card we have in 
stock is represented by a sample 
with its envelope, placed under 
glass on the counters. The coun- 
ters are about six inches higher 
than the usual height, they almost 
enclose the division, and measure 
about twenty-eight feet in all. 

“Customers stroll around the 
counters, select the cards they 
want, and the girls furnish the 
cards selected from numbers on 
the accompanying envelopes. The 
stock is arranged under the coun- 
ters, the numbers on the boxes 
corresponding with the numbers 
on the samples. 

“So far as I know, no manu- 
facturer of greeting cards has ever 
offered us a fixture, cabinet or 
device to aid in the selling of his 
merchandise. We constructed the 
displays because of the necessity, 
and I think that a similar motive 
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The Gold Fields of ’49 
Are Coming Back 


UMOR is current in the West,” says ant 
article in Printers’ Ink, “that the gold fields 
of ’49 ate coming back into their own again’ 


In the same way McCLURE’S is staging ; 
rapid comeback. Ever since it appeared in its 
new form as The Magazine of Romance, wit 
the backing of the International Magazine Com# 
pany, McCLURES circulation has been increas 
ing with tremendous strides. 


60,000 distributors are pushing sales. Dealer# 
helps increase circulation. Advertising in 9a 


now MECLURES 


The Magazine of Romance 


R. E. BERLIN, Business Manager 


119 West goth St., New York 
Chicago Office, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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etropolitan newspapers builds consumer de- 
and. 


Judging from this increasing circulation and 
ym the recommendation of a growing num- 
of advertisers, the new McCLURE'’S is an 
ured success. That it brings results for adver- 
ets is proved by the increase in advertising 
neage—an increase of 45% in six months. 


You will agree that this proves conclusively 


nt readers stop, look and read the advertise- 
vents. They then buy. 


Whether you are selling automobiles or tooth- 
ushes, soup or shoes, the new McCLURE'’S 
ill build prestige and increase sales of your 
oduct. 
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should prompt the designing of 
every display cabinet which manu- 
facturers offer. When a cabinet 
sells goods, saves time, prevents 
spoilage and is in keeping with 
our fixtures, it is most likely to 
find a prominent place on our 
counters.” 

The making of display cabinets 
and fixtures to order was a sub- 
ject, Mr. Austin thought, that 
should have more consideration by 
manufacturers. He explained that, 
as in the case of the greeting 
cards, many stores require displays 
of special kinds and sizes. 

In the men’s department of the 
store was an excellent example. of 
the made-to-order display cabinet. 
At the end of a section was a 
counter about eight feet long. A 
special case ran the length of this 
counter; its base was about four- 
teen inches wide, and about five 
inches in height. Under an 
inclined glass along the entire 
front, samples of Paris garters 
were displayed, and stock was 
kept in the remaining portion of 
the case. 


Here was a space of unusual 
size which could be utilized for 
the purpose of selling and stock- 


ing Paris garters. The manufac- 
turer furnished the case which ex- 
actly matched the fixtures of the 
store, and, while the case was 
somewhat expensive, Mr. Austin 
pointed out that it had been in 
place for some years, would be 
used for a long time in the future, 
and that it had been the means 
of selling economically thousands 
of dollars’ worth of Paris garters. 

Also, in the men’s department, 
a small cabinet displayed Hickok 
belt buckles to advantage. Its 
base was. about ten by ‘thirteen 
inches, and it was light enough to 
be moved readily. Another small 
case displayed six styles of Krem- 
entz collar buttons, and another 
of about the same size showed 
Kum-a-part cuff buttons. These 
were made almost entirely of 
glass, and held a limited supply 
of stock in drawers under the 
displays. 

“You will notice,’ Mr. Austin 
said, “that all of these cabinets 
conform to the conditions I have 
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mentioned. I think the manufac. 
turer should select a cahinet as 
small as possible, for the smaller 
it is the more complete will be 
its distribution. About nine out 
of ten cases submitted to us are 
much larger than they need be, 
and we do not accept them for 
the simple reason that we cannot 
afford to devote the counter space 
to them. And the manufacturer 
should place his name and trade- 
mark modestly and inconspicuously 
on his cabinet, remembering that 
the purpose is to sell goods for 
the store.” 

In contrast to the Miller & 
Rhoads store, which is one of the 
largest in the country south of 
Philadelphia, the store of Thal- 
himer Brothers is small, and every 
inch of space appears to be util- 
ized. Miss Inez Kjallstrom, gen- 
eral superintendent, at once men- 
tioned the crowded condition, and 
added that a display cabinet to be 
acceptable must solve the prob- 
lem of space in some measure. 

“Because of our space limita- 
tion,” she said, “all of our depart- 
ments are fixed to display the 
goods and handle the stock in the 
most economical manner. There- 
fore, we use very few of the dis- 
play cabinets offered to us, for the 
simple reason that they duplicate 
our own displays. 


CABINETS MUST BE SALESMEN 


“To be acceptable, a cabinet 
must be a salesman, not an ad- 
vertisement, and it must not take 
up any more space than is abso- 
lutely necessary. As examples of 
acceptable display fixtures, I shall 
mention the cabinets furnished by 
manufacturers which display spool 
silk, floss and patterns. These we 
consider necessary, and __ they 
match our fixtures. 

“So far as I know, in designing 
the display cabinets, no manufac- 
turer has taken into consideration 
the crowded condition of stores 
like our own. Our problem is to 
take care of a rapidly growing 
volume of business with extremely 
limited facilities. And since our 
problem is not unusual with small 
department stores, I should think 
it would furnish the manufac- 
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turers who want to display their 
goods in stores with a profitable 
feld for investigation.” : 

The expense to the store in giv- 
ing counter space to display cab- 
inets is an important consideration 
which practically all manufac- 
turers overlook, according to C. A. 
Weissenberger, advertising man- 
ager of Stewart & Company, of 
Baltimore, Md. “Dependent upon 
the goods displayed and the de- 
partment,” he added, “it may be 
worth several hundred dollars a 
year to a manufacturer to get his 
goods featured by means of the 
counter cabinet in our store. But 
there are very few manufacturers 
who are far-sighted enough to 
spend sufficient money for their 


cabinets to make them acceptable - 


to us. 
ADVERTISING STUNTS NOT WANTED 


“Many of the cabinets offered 
to us are refused because they are 
merely good advertising stunts for 
the manufacturers. They are 
plastered all over with trade- 
marks, and have the appearance of 
being simply connecting links in a 
plan of national advertising. As 
a rule, they are cheap in appear- 
ance and do not match our physical 
outlay. 

“While we handle a great many 
goods that are nationally adver- 
tised, we do not think it good pol- 
icy to advertise goods on our 
counters. We tie up with national 
advertising in our newspaper pub- 
licity and in our window trims. 
When a customer comes to the 
counter, we believe that the adver- 
tising has done its work, and that 
she is ready to buy when shown 
the goods. 

“Therefore, the sole purpose of 
the counter cabinet is to allow the 
customer the most convenient 
means of selecting what she wants. 
The cabinet should not be encum- 
bered with an advertisement of 
any kind. Any identifying mark 
should be small, if it appears at 
all, and the unit should be as 
small as possible, rather than as 
large as the manufacturer desires. 
The fact is that, in this as well 
as in many other things, the manu- 
facturer would secure very much 
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better co-operation if he studied 
the problems of the stores and 
aimed to offer something that 
would assist in solving these 
problems.” 

O’Neill’s Department Store in 
the same city is a much smaller 
store which caters to the very 
best class of trade, and one in 
which space is at a premium. 
One of the most active depart- 
ments is devoted to notions and 
is located at about the center of 
the first floor. On the counters 
cf this department there were but 
two display cabinets, although 
many items and lines in the stock 
appear to lend themselves to 
counter display. 

When Miss Corrigan, the buyer, 
was asked why more cabinets were 
not used, she replied that she could 
not clog up the department with 
the large, unsightly cabinets usually 
offered. She called attention to 
one of the cabinets in use, saying 
that its importance over-balanced 
its ordinary and unattractive ap- 
pearance, and continued : 

“In this case, I think the manu- 
facturer is rather taking advantage 
of us. Darning silk is selected 
according to shade, and the glass 
protects the samples from handling 
and dust. But you see that the 
cabinet is just about as cheap as 
it can be made. Its only virtue ‘is 
that it saves the time of our 
salesgirls in selling an article much 
in demand. I think the manufac- 
turer of the silk could greatly 
stimulate interest in his product 
by furnishing a case that is more 
in keeping with the class of goods 
and the kind of trade we handle. 

“This thimble case comes nearer 
to what we want and are glad to 
use. The cabinet matches our 
counters. The samples are identi- 
fied by pictures under the edge 
of the frame which holds the glass, 
and a drawer under the samples 
holds enough stock to supply at 
least a day’s business. It is not 
well, in all cases, to place the 
stock in the cabinet; but in this 
instance it is a convenience. 

“We would use more counter 
display cases if they were hot so 
large, if they were applicable to 
the goods, if they helped us sell; 
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if they were attractive in appear- 
ance, and if they matched our 
woodwork.” 

Probably more display cabinets 
are offered in the toilet goods in- 
dustry than in any other; but in 
the toilet goods department of this 
store only two or three cabinets 
were in evidence. One was a 
rather large cabinet displaying a 
number of shades of rouge, and 
another contained Cutex manicure 
sets. 

In explaining why more cabinets 
were not used, Miss Kernan, the 
buyer, said that the counters were 
narrow, small, and limited in num- 
ber, while most of the cabinets 
offered were too large and cum- 
bersome. “We cannot blame the 
manufacturers,” she added, “for 
taking up all the space they feel 
entitled to, since they pay their 
good money for the cabinets. But 
we simply cannot use large cab- 
inets, and when the manufacturer 
goes in for size, I am sure that 
he proportionately cuts down his 
distribution in the toilet goods 
line. 

“We use this rouge cabinet in 
spite of the fact that it is more 
than twice the size it need be. It 
is about six inches wide, twenty 
inches long and six inches high. 
When placed on the front edge of 
the. counter it blocks -everything 
behind it, so we try to keep it 
in the background. If it were 
only two inches high, and say, four 
inches wide by ten inches long, it 
would serve every purpose and be 
very much more acceptable to us. 

“Most of the cases of the kind 
have the manufacturer’s name or 
trade-mark conspicuously in evi- 
dence. Undoubtedly, this is be- 
cause the manufacturer not only 
wishes to advertise his name, but 
also to be sure that only his own 
goods will be shown in his cabinet. 
But it detracts from the value of 
the display, and if a manufacturer 
will give us just exactly what we 
want in the way of a counter cab- 
inet, he need never fear that we 
will use his property unfairly. 

“You will notice that the cabi- 
nets we are using contain both 
samples and ‘stock, and that is a 
mistake. Because most of our 
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items are small we have plenty 
of stock room, while our counter 
space is exceedingly limited, for 
display is especially valuable and 
necessary in our line.- Hence, | 
think it should be an invariable 
rule to place only samples of toilet 
goods in display cabinets. If 
manufacturers would conform to 
this rule many more cabinets 
would be used in department 
stores. 

“It appears to be the purpose 
of most manufacturers to identify 
their cabinets as their own prop- 
erty. This is offensive to the 
stores, for the simple reason that 
they do not want their customers 
to think that their - fixtures are 
furnished by manufacturers, 
Hence, a cabinet to be entirely ac- 
ceptable to us should not only be 
small and feature goods that re- 
quire selection, but it should har- 
monize with the. aspects of the 
department and, if it is made of 
wood; it should match our fix- 
tures in finish. In other words, 
cabinets should have every appear- 
ance of being our property and 
a part of our store equipment—if 
they seem to be only a part of the 
manufacturer’s national advertis- 
ing plan we cannot use them.” 


Ritchie Appointed Sales Repre- 
sentative of Three Products 
The North American Dye Corporation, 


Mount Vernon, N. Y., manufacturer 
of Sunset Soap Dyes, and White Witch, 
a toilet preparation, has appointed Har 
old F. Ritchie & Company, Inc., New 
York, as sales representatives for the 
United States with the exception of 
California, Oregon and Washington. 
The Pryde-Wynn Company, Inc., New 
Brighton, Pa., Molle shaving cream, has 
appointed the Ritchie company as na- 
tional sales representative. 


L. G. Smallridge Advanced by 


Seattle Wholesaler 
L. G. Smallridge has been elected 
vice-president and general manager of 
the A. V. Love Dry s Company, 
wholesaler, Seattle. He had been secre- 
tary and merchandising manager. 


Appoint Devine-MacQuoid 

The Selma, Ala., Times-Journal and 
the Covington, Ohio, Valley News have 
appointed The Devine-MacQuoid Com- 
pany, Inc., publishers’ representative, as 
their national advertising representative. 
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The Life of a Younger 
Brother Has its Woes 


There are still a lot of adver- 
tisers who look upon The Dallas 
Journal as “the little brother of 
The News.” 


An illustrious big brother is 
a bit of a handicap for such a 
go-getter as The Journal. We 
love him and are proud of him, 
but when space-buyers turn the 
spot-light on the two of us we 
have to keep scrambling out of 
his shadow. 


Hard lines for a youngster 
with a twelve-year record of his 
own that’s not to be sneezed at. 
We are just as deserving, in our 
own way, as is The News in 
its way. 


Our ways, to be sure, are dif- 
ferent. Our paths are separate. 


The Journal circulates at the 
center of The News’ own field, 
yet it is read by comparatively 
few of The News’ readers. 


Big brother has his hosts of 
friends, but The Journal moves 
in a rather delightful circle, it- 
self. We belong to the Sons 
and Daughters of Up-On-Your- 
Toes, to the Coming-Along 
Club and to the League for the 
Advancement of Right Now. 


We are the wide-awake news- 
paper of the City and Suburbs 
of Dallas, and in this best of all 
living- places we have the 
greatest circulation in A. B. C. 
captivity. 


Gangway for Younger 


Brother! Look! 


Advertising Record 
Since Our Establishment in 1914 
LINES 


8 Months 1914 
Year 1915 
Year 1916 
Year 1917 
Year 1918 
Year 1919 
Year 1920 
Year 1921 
Year 1922 
Year 1923 
Year 1924 
Year 1925 


994,384 
1,531,322 
1,757,646 
2,638,251 
2,686,334 
3,371,939 
4,364,376 
5,434,250 
5,602,101 
5,597,690 
5,552,663 
6,563,959 
7,000,000 


THE DALLAS JOURNAL 


Use The News and Journal combination 


—Dallas’ 


widest tmo-paper coverage. 





Grabbing the Sales Objection Bull 
by the Horns 


How the Foamite-Childs Corporation Found a Copy Angle for Direct- 
Mail Work 


By Ralph Crothers 


[* a company without imagina- 
tion, the sales objection is 
something to worry about. When 
the salesman comes in from his 
latest attempt to get a bunch of 
names of customers attached 
firmly to dotted lines, and hands 
out, instead, a list of reasons why 
logical customers wouldn’t buy, 
there is solemn shaking of heads 
and much worry in this kind of 
organization. In such companies, 
a new sales objection is sometimes 
made the subject of a disturbing 
memorandum to - the _ production 
department or some _ individual 
who is urged to do something 
about it. The general tendency is 
to wonder whether there isn’t 
something wrong with the product 
to cause a man to say he is too 
busy to listen or the price is too 
high. 

In other companies, the sales 
objection is given its just amount 
of.attention for what it usually is 
—a polite way of saying “no.” 

In still other companies the sales 
objection is considered as some- 
thing to be turned into a sales 
tool. Here, sales objections are 
used to improve the product, if it 
is a sound objection and not just 
an excuse, or they are made the 
subject of some piece of publica- 
tion or direct-mail copy which 
will help to break down a stock 
objection used as a _ convenient 
excuse. 

Thus, in the case of one big oil 
company, the ten most frequently 
encountered sales objections were 
gathered with the help of the sales 
force, and were made the basis of 
the sales manual. In another 
company making a specialty prod- 
uct, the twelve most common sales 
objections became twelve pieces of 
business-paper copy. 

One of the most recent ex- 
amples of a company which uses 
sales objections in a positive man- 


ner is offered by the Foamite- 
Childs Corporation, of Utica, New 
York. This company sells fire 
protection. Its slogan is “All 
Fires Are Not Alike, Nor Are 
All Fire Extinguishers.” It sells 


one sort of fire protection to the 
big oil company, another to the 

















THREE OF THE HUMOROUS CARTOONS 

WHICH ILLUSTRATE A SERIES OF MAIL- 

ING CARDS DESIGNED TO MEET STOCK 
OBJECTIONS 


automobilist, another to the. fire 
chief or home owner. Its sales 
force consists of men trained to 
give an engineering service in pro- 
tection against the various kinds 
of fires. In this object, it nat- 
urally encounters buyer’s indiffer- 
ence and the usual type of sales 
objection. 

Recently, it was decided to sup- 
plement its extensive periodical 
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advertising . with a direct-mail 
series. In searching for a copy 
angle, the company gave con- 
sideration to sales objections and 
their answers. The sales force 
was asked to report those objec- 
tions on the buyer’s part which 
cropped up with most regularity. 
The six objections which were 
cited the largest number of times 
were analyzed and answered, with 
the result that the company had 
an effective series of mailing cards 
ready-made. 

The stock objections, such as, “I 
can’t afford to buy fire extin- 
guishers,” “I never had a fire,” 
and all the rest, seemed so inade- 
quate when measured alongside 
the service the company knew it 
was in a position to offer, that a 
satirical treatment suggested it- 
self, with cartoons as attention 
getters. The result was a series 
which is proving an effective aid 
to the company’s sales force. 

The cards all contain humorous 
illustrations. They begin by stat- 
ing the buyer’s objection in his 
own words, and then the answer 
is given. Here is an example: 


“T have a fire extinguisher— 
that’s enough 

“Some smart salesman hornswoggled 
me into paying three-fifty for it over 
three years ago. And I’ve never used 
the darn thing. Maybe it would work, 
maybe not—it worked for him. Might 
need mure than one? Nix! I won't 
have more’ than one fire at a time, and 
this jigger can be toted to any part of 
this building.” 

Which recalls the sad experience of 
Harley Grandin. He had “a” fire ex- 
tinguisher, a gaudy, red thing labelled 
“Invincible” he had bought to get rid of 
a persistent pedler. Dust settled on it. 
It wasn’t much of a necessity, he thought. 

one day a fire started in some 

greasy rags in a back room. It was two 
minutes before someone remembered 
where the lonely, neglected “extinguisher” 
, and brought it into action. The 
delay allowed the flames to gain head- 
way. The extinguisher proved “in- 
vincible” in name only—it was nrg mr 
to emergency—too small, wrong kin 
of chemical for that kind of fire. One 
other extinguisher rushed in by a 
neighbor almost killed the blaze, but a 
of fire went on eating its way 


All of which prompts the question, 
“Would you. go ar og By only one 
shell in your cartridge belt?” Wouldn’t 
you sure your ammunition was 
suitable for your game? 
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May we have a very few minutes 
to show you that our story is not “Buy 
more fire extinguishers,” but “‘Make sure 
you have the right extinguisher in the 
right place?” 


Other stock objections such as 
“See me later, I’m busy now,” and 
“T’m fully protected by insurance,” 
were handled in somewhat similar 
manner. The whole series has the 
definite advantage of answering, in 
a timely manner, excuses which are 
part of every salesman’s daily ex- 
perience and thus tying up the 
direct mail closely to current sales. 


Does Consumer Also Pay for 
“Service” Good-Will? 


Kinsetita, ALBERTA, CANADA 
Sept. 18, 1926 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

With reference to Mr. Straus’s de- 
fense, which appeared in the September 
9 issue of Printers’ Ink, I think it is 
clear that if the consumer pays for 
the good-will attaching to a product, he 
must also pay for the good-will attach- 
ing to a service. 

notice, however, that Mr. Straus 
does not refer to this point. He does 
not mention the good-will which at- 
taches to the firm of R. H. Macy & 
Co., and yet, if one follows his line of 
reasoning, the public must have to pay 
for this. y 

Perhaps Mr. Straus will estimate this 
cost and let us know how much the 
Macy customer has to pay for the Macy 
good-will. 

Joun B. WHattey. 


D. M. Reardon Joins Staff of 
Lowry Cartoons 


D. Merton Reardon, formerly with 
The John Baumgarth Company, Chicago 
calendar house, has purchased an inter- 
est in Lowry Cartoons, a Chicago or- 
ganization which plans and executes 
cartoon advertising campaigns. He will 
act as sales manager. Otis F. Wood, 
formerly with the McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate, has been placed in charge of 
the Eastern office of Lowry Cartoons 
at New York. 


‘Wenatchee “World” Appoints 


Prudden, King & Prudden 

The Wenatchee, Wash., World has 
appointed Prudden, King & Prudden, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, as its 
Fastern advertising representative, ef- 
fective October 1. 


Roche Agency Adds to Staff 

Morrow Krum, formerly golf editor 
of the Chicago Tribune, and Rockwell 
Stephens, who was automobile editor of 
the Chi Daily News, have joined 
the staff of the Roche Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
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Find Odd Nooks for the Type 
Set-Up 


The Latest Fads and Fancies in Original Mortises 


By W. Livingston Larned 


és HERE to place the text” 

will doubtless always re- 
main one of the most interesting 
problerns connected with the lay- 
ing out of an advertisement. 
Upon the answer is 
likely to depend, not 
alone the display value 
of the typography, but 
the originality of the 
physical appearance of 
the complete advertise- 
ment. 

Fashions. change, in 
this regard, almost 
hourly. New and more 
daring answers to the 
questions are arrived 
at by enterprising lay- 
out specialists, who 
always keep alert for 
that which has never 
been done before yet 
which has a valid tie- 
up with the product 
and the spirit of the 
text. 

Sometimes a clever 
headline will prove the 
inspiration for the 
mortise. Then, again, 
the copy, in its en- 
tirety, may suggest the 
frame. 


aves 
. 


It seems to be gen- ‘'**® '*** 


erally agreed that the 
cleverer these mortises 
are as to idea and 
design, the more like- 
lihood there will be of reader 
interest in the message. The 
frame leads them to it and invites 
their investigation. 

One advertiser conceives strange 
and picturesque mortises and then 
builds the remainder of the mes- 
sage around them. He is con- 
sistent in all this, refusing to use 
a novel mortise for novelty of 
contour or idea alone, and insist- 
ing that plausibility play an im- 
portant part. That is, the form 
must have some copv or pictorial 


CTelep 


MANUFACTURE aS 


connection with his message. He 
states that it rather shocked him, 
on looking back through portfolios 
of proofs of past advertising, to 
observe the monotony of compo- 


ia 


hones 
and, leebergs 


dont overlook the part 
you cannot see 


telephone system as with an iceberg, 
parts unseen. The instrumen* 


< 


esfern Electric 


roe THe BELL FYSTE MM: 


WESTERN ELECTRIC FLOATS ITS TEXT 1N AN ICEBERG TO 
CALL ATTENTION TO THE UNSEEN PART 
OF THE TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


sition and layout. There was little 
for the mind or eye to fasten 
upon. These advertisements could 
be forgoiten’ so easily. They 
lacked character. 

Not until recent years have lay- 
out artists seemed to sense the 
true possibilities in the direction 
of mortising or vignetting a large 
illustration in such a manner as to 
cause the art work to set off the 
copy. It has been far too easy 
merely to cut an arbitrary square 
hole, surrounded by lines, decora- 
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tive or otherwise, in the picture 
and to let it go at that. The 
newer method is to dispense with 
hard-and-fast side lines and to 

the superimposed reading 
matter into the illustration. often 
over a tint block. The picture 
forms the frame, without border 
effects. 

Of course, it is necessary for 
the artist, in laying out his com- 
position, to have this all in mind. 
One result has been to 
increase the size of the 
illustration itself. 

Take two possible 
arrangements of a 
Timken magazine 
page. The figure of a 
brawny workman, 
from the waist up, is 
the feature of the lay- 
out. His back is to 
the reader, action in 
every line of his 
sturdy frame. 

By the old method, 
the figure would un- 
questionably have been 
shown complete, that 
is, with nothing ob- 
truding upon the man 
from head to waist. 

The type mortise 
would have been on 
one side, or at the 
bottom of the page. 
In the actual Timken 
page, that brawny 
figure was made to 
occupy every possible 
inch of space, from 
side to side and top “THE 300K 
to bottom, in conse- 
quence of which, it 
was peculiarly bold and dominating. 

The text, with no border or 
definite frame enclosing it, was 
placed squarely in the center of 
the worker’s back, -where it in no 
wise detracted from the action. 
And, as two colors were used, and 
the type was superimposed over a 
tint, the effect was not disagree- 
ably sharp or abrupt. The typog- 
raphy looked as if it belonged 
there. And with unerring speed 
the eye hurried to it! 

There are many objections to 
borders, as such, it being contended 
that, in the majority of cases, they 
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are an added burden, mean little 
and complicate the layout. But 
hand-letter a caption in two ways, 
on a sheet of white paper, one 
with no border, floating in white 
space, and the other surrounded by 
some perhaps formal frame. The 
enclosed phrase will be found the 
first to attract attention. And 
very often this holds good in the 
case of longer copy. 

I do believe, however, that in- 
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PHOENIX 


SILK SOCKS 


MILWAUKEE 


OF HOSIERY’ CARRIES THE PHOENIX 


MESSAGE THROUGHOUT A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


genious type mortises, as a general 
thing, are most attractive when 
some peculiarity of the illustration, 
itself, automatically forms the 
mortise, and all direct lines and 
borders are eliminated. 
farm journal page discussed 
crops and wheat in particular. 
Kernels of wheat were strewn in a 
mass on a sheet of paper, and 
photographed, “straight on,” in all 
their interesting and rather fan- 
tastic detail. There was no other 
illustrative theme: the wheat 
kernels, and nothing else. 
The artist painted out a white 
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mortise, to the top. Its outline 
was irregular because of the pro- 
truding grains. This was one of 
the most compelling and artistic 
pages I have seen in farm jour- 
nals in years. And how simple, 
how easy to produce! The simple 
things most always are, by the way. 

When an original wash illustra- 
tion or even one made from a 
photograph occupies the upper 
portion of a given space, it is 
often possible so to vignette the 
lower part that a natural mortise 
for text is arrived at which is pic- 
torial in character. For example, 
beautiful china is arranged on a 
daintily arranged luncheon table. 
The white spread turns and falls 
gracefully, and thus leaves an ex- 
cellent mortise for type beneath 
and over. Yet the effect is of the 
cloth running to the very bottom 
of the layout. 

It is not contended here that 
every advertisement should contain 
a fanciful mortise. But when 
such devices are employed, care 
should be taken in planning them, 
that they may possess new and 
distinctive features. 

Surely it must be granted that 
such mortises are certain to be 
more interesting and inviting to the 
eye than the old-fashioned, squared- 
off space for type, used since the 
first advertisement was designed. 

One of the most important con- 
siderations in advertising and the 
building of a campaign, is that 
first, initial impression and adver- 
tisers are coming to see that this 
is true. The quality of the things 
which go into the advertisement 
are vastly influenced by the man- 
ner of their presentation and the 
originality shown in displaying 
them. The setting for the type 
stands well to the fore in this 
problem. 

And such simple little things 
supply the needed touch of origi- 
nality. In the studio of an artist 
who specializes in this work, I was 
interested in his processes of rea- 
soning, as he set about redesigning 
a page for an outdoor journal. 

A sketch had been supplied by 
someone in the firm’s advertising 
department. The illustration pic- 
tured a trout fisherman, rod in 
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hand, in action. This figure had 
been placed in the lower left-hand 
corner, the sky and trees of the 
background vignetting off, with a 
small amount of text run in block 
formation in the upper right. The 
two units seemed strangely de- 
tached, whereas they should have 
worked, shoulder to shoulder, one 
assisting the other. 

The artist sketched the fisher- 
man in such a manner, in the re- 
vised design, that the curve of the 
rod and the line, the latter dipping 
down to the water, formed a very 
excellent natural mortise for the 
reading matter. Sky and trees were 
permitted to remain outside the 
frame of line and rod, but the 
central space was mortised white. 
The type and illustration were as 
one. 

“T prefer to see action surround- 
ing text,” he explained, “but only 
when the action is directed in the 
proper way; that is, to the message. 
Otherwise, it might easily make it 
difficult for the reader to concen- 
trate on what is being said. His 
vision would continually stray. 

“Here is a photographic study 
of an ornate vase filled with roses, 
which is to be the sole illustrative 
theme of a page in fashion maga- 
zines. A few years ago, the photo- 
graph would have been handled in 
one of two ways: The halftone 
filling out the total space and a 
square mortise for type cut into 
it somewhere; or the complete 
illustration placed in a frame at 
the top of the advertisement, room 
being left below for the story. 


HOW IT IS DONE TODAY 


“This is how we will build the 
page for a current campaign. The 
background will be painted black 
against which the white, creamy 
roses will show up handsomely 
and strikingly, by contrast. Now 
for the type mortise. Observe the 
graceful, swelling lines of the 
white vase. A single rose and a 
few leaves extend downward into 
it a short distance. We will 
merely mortise out this vase, in its 
lower section, and set our type 
there, delicately, with no heavy 
headline and no bold initials. It 
will make a charming page for 
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our purpose, with the reading mat- 
ter vividly dominant. 

“Such arrangements and ideas 
belong to the more modern re- 
gime, and that is why advertising 
layout today is more diversified, 
more physically attractive.” 

For many seasons, now, a 
mortise idea, simple yet effective, 
thas been standardized for Ander- 
son door frames. That it should 
wear so well is probably due to 
the new ideas which are so fre- 
quently injected. Various frames 
are drawn in outline, in pen and 
ink. There is no shading. There 
are lines as delicate as the type 
faces within. By introducing vari- 
ous perspectives, detail is also 
possible. With so many different 
models of frames to select from, 
the campaign can be continued in- 
definitely. 

Now what is it, in a secondary 
sense, that causes the frame to 
direct attention to the text? The 
entire plan might have failed par- 
tially, at least, if those frames had 
been executed in wash, in heavy 
contrasting blacks, with shading, 
or from photographs. They are 
wholly satisfactory because, while 
suggesting at a glance precisely 
what they are, they are unobtru- 
sive. The type is stronger in color, 
if anything. 

A very remarkable series of 
business-paper pages has been 
designed for Lightoliers, the 
newer type frame being the fea- 
ture. Headlines are hand-drawn, 
artistically, against a solid black, 
square background, and this black 
is flush with the outer limits of 
each page. The lettering is run in 
orange against the black, but no- 
where else in the composition does 
this color play a part. 

At the bottom, a lamp is intro- 
duced, drawn wholly in white 
silhouette. The shade supplies the 
mortise for text, which is held 
down to the fewest possible num- 
ber of words. 

The sheer simplicity of this plan 
of design, used throughout a series, 
makes for dazzling originality and 
attention - compelling value of the 
most pronounced kind. But for 
all the display headlines and the 
black background, the eye willingly, 
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cheerfully goes to the white lamp 
shade and its message—first. 

Such layouts as this, with in- 
genious type mortises, belong to 
the new school, which is constantly 
improving and. gaining in favor. 


A Sales Manager Thinks Back 
to His Office Boy Days 


Moore Pusu-Pin Co, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
As an office boy of thirteen years of 
age I can remember “snitching” Mr. 


Curtis’ copy of Printers’ InxK and look- 
- it over before taking it into his 
office. 


You know an office boy has some 
Prerogatives, one being the censoring of 
all material going into the boss’s office, 

That was my start with Printers’ 
Inx and now I am reaching that stage 
where I am beginning to dislike telling 
how many years ago it actually was. 

One day, when office boy for John 
Adams Thayer, the first advertising man- 
ager of The Ladies’ Home Journal, he 
wrote an article for Printers’ Inx and 
I can even remember, to this day, with 
what awe I looked upon hm thereafter 
because he could write an article and 
have it accepted by such a wonderful 
publication as Printers’ Inx. 

Printers’ INK got me into the sell- 
ing end of the advertising business and 
then, because I seemed to have a better 
predilection for selling actual commcdi- 
ties, it finally was the means of my 

ing into the selling end of manu- 
acturing, where I am located today. 

W. B. Minor, 
Sales Manager. 


Pacific Coast Advertisers 
to Start Campaigns 


Doraldina, Inc., Hollywood, Calif., 
manufacturer of cosmetics, has appointed 
the Dake-Johanet Advertising Agency, 
Los Angeles, to direct its advertising 
account. Newspapers and magazines 
will be used. This agency will also 
direct the advertising of Las Palmas 
Red Chili Sauce, made by A. J. Flick, 
Los Angeles. A campaign in Western 
newspapers is being planned. 


Retailers Association Adds 
Direct-Mail Department 


The National Association of Reta! 
Clothiers and Furnishers, at its conven- 
tion at Philadelphia last week, estab- 
lished a direct-mail advertising depart- 
ment. A. Simon, of Famous Clothiers, 
Chicago, is chairman of the committee 
which is organizing the work of the 
new department. 


In the Printers’ Ink Four-Year - 
Record of Advertising for September, 
1926, the lineage for the Delincator 
should have been 18,291 and that of the 
Designer 15,468. 
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IMPORTANT 


BOOKS 
AR, 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


is issuing simultaneously three important books 


entitled: 
SALES QUOTAS 


CITY MARKETS 
SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


Sales Quotas and City Markets have 
been prepared for the use of man- 
ufacturers and sales managers. @x2 
Sales Opportunities is designed 
especially for the use of salesmen. 


G The aim of the books is to assist 

manufacturers and sales managers 

in studying their markets and in 

correlating their sales activities 
with their advertising. 


The three Sooks are described 
in the j. “lowing pages. 
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An Aid to the Study of 
Markets 


Sales Quotas is designed to help manufacturers to 
study their markets whether or not they are in- 
terested in establishing quotas for their salesmen. 
The methods suggested are based on the practical 
experience of manufacturers; they are direct and 
easy of application. 


For every county in the United States and for 
every city with more than 10,000 population Sales 
Quotas gives a wide range of statistics covering 
Curtis Circulation; Farms; Manufacture; Auto- 
motive; Electric; Banking; Population; Incomes 
and Retail Outlets, including an original count of 
grocery chain store units. 


Work Sheets are provided to enable a manufac- 
turer readily to compare his own sales by counties 
or by cities with any factor in which he may be 
interested, also to estimate easily the cost of ad- 
vertising in any Curtis Publication for any county 
or for any city of more than 10,000 population 
and, if he wishes to do so, to establish quotas for 
his salesmen. 
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Many manufacturers have found that Curtis Cir- 
culation in some or all of the following vital re- 
spects is superior to any other factor as an index 
to their sales opportunities. 


1, Curtis Circulation is an actual sales accomplishment. 


2.It is an index to intelligence as well as to buying 
power. 


3, It is an actual count of the circulation in every com- 
munity of the United States which has a post office. 


4, The figures are up-to-date, a complete new count being 
made each year. 


5. Curtis Circulation has attained an exceptionally thor- 
ough distribution. 

6. Curtis distribution has been long enough in the build- 
ing to equalize the peaks and valleys that often char- 
acterize early sales efforts. 

1. Curtis Circulation is.a perfect index of the distribution of 
advertising dollars expended in Curtis Publications— 
in other words, it is a perfect index to the distribution 
of nearly half of all the advertising dollars expended 
in leading national publications. 


Any manufacturer or sales manager who wishes to 
apply Sales Quotas to a study of his markets may 
write to The Advertising Department, The Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Twelve Major Cities 


A large city is in reality not a single communi 
but a collection of communities. These commun 
ties have been brought together under one ci 
government and recognize that they have certai 
civic interests in common. Basically, these con 
munities differ widely in character of populatio 
in their power to buy and in their standards a 
living. 

The aim of this book is to resolve each city int 
its component communities and to show wha 
each of these communities is in terms of Curti 
Circulation, of Population, of Rentals and 4 
Telephone Users. 


City Markets covers the following cities: 


Greater New York Cleveland 
Manhattan and Bronx St. Louis 
Brooklyn and Queens Los Angeles 
Staten Island Minneapolis 

Chicago Kansas City 

Philadelphia Atlanta 

Boston Dallas 

Detroit 


The twelve cities portrayed in this book contain appro 
mately 14 per cent. of the population of the United State 
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15 Four-Color Maps 


City Markets is illustrated with fifteen four-color 
maps, showing the distribution of Curtis Circula- 
tion in these cities. 


For each section of each of the twelve cities there 
is a brief description and a statistical tabulation 
which shows the circulation of The Saturday 
Evening Post and of The Ladies’ Home Journal, the 
number of families, the number of homes classi- 
fied according to rentals and, for most of the cities, 
the percentage of the homes having telephones. 


In the various sections of each city, Curtis Circu- 
lation bears a close relation to living conditions. 
Where rentals are high, there Curtis Circulation 
reaches a high percentage of the people; where 
rentals are low, there Curtis Circulation is less. 
The maps of Curtis Circulation shown in City 
Markets are also virtually’ residential maps of 
these cities. 


Any manufacturer or sales manager who is in- 
terested in using City Markets in a study of his 
distribution in major cities may write to The Adver- 
tising Department,The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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To Find Where 
More Goods Can be Sold 


Sales Opportunities has been prepared to help 
salesmen sell more merchandise. It aims to help 
in two ways. 


First, to help a salesman study his territory and 
find where more goods can be sold. 


Second, to suggest to a salesman ways in which 
he can use his company’s advertising to secure 
more sales. 


To enable a salesman quickly to get a picture 
where his best markets are, the counties of each 
state are arranged according to the amount of 
Curtis Circulation in each. To enable a salesman 
to judge where in each county he should seek dis- 
tribution, under each county all cities and towns 
of more than 1,000 population are listed according 
to the amount of Curtis Circulation in each. 


Space is left on each statistical page so that a 
salesman may enter his last year’s sales either by 
counties or by cities and if he wishes may also 
enter for himself a quota for the coming year. 
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To Cash in on the 
Company's Advertising 


To assist a salesman to cash in on his company’s 
advertising a number of pages are devoted to sales 
md advertising topics. Among the topics dis- 


cussed are: 


How to Win Distribution in a Major City 

How to Cash in on Your Company’s Advertising 

Why a Salesman Should Perfect Himself in Using 
National Advertising 

Why a Merchant Should Carry Nationally Adver- 
tised Goods 

What a Merchant Can Do to Cash in on National 
Advertising 

Why a Consumer Should Buy Nationally Adver- 
tised Goods 


How National Advertising Profits a Manufacturer 





Total Families, Average Rental and, for most of the cities, 
Percentage of Telephone users. 

Any salesman who wishes a copy of Sales Opportunities or 
ny Sales Manager who wishes copies for his sales organ- 
ition may write to The Advertising Department, The 
urtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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CIRCULATION 


Abundant and Economical 
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Just as the pooling of great sources 
of power means cheap and abundant 
electricity for all America, so the 
pooling of sixteen national magazines 
means cheap and abundant circulation 
for the alert advertiser. These maga- 
zines comprise the All-Fiction Field. 
They go to thousands and thousands 
of American homes where there is love 
for the good things of life, where there 
is interest in all that has to do with 
making living more colorful. 
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The national advertisers who take 
advantage of the economies made 
possible by the pooling of these maga- 
zines into one group are everywhere 
finding new and remarkably respon- 
sive markets. 
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Why not join their number today? 


2,480,000 


(Members Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


All-Fiction Field | 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 
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Better Business Bureau Work 
Reflects Changing Attitude 


The Efforts of These Bureaus Are Now Being Directed along New Lines 


UTSTANDING among the 
developments which have 
marked the progress of the work 
of the Better Business Bureaus is 
the fact that their efforts are 
broadening in scope from a pro- 
tective to a constructive force. 
Two papers submitted at the an- 
nual meeting at Detroit, last week, 
of the National Better Business 
Commission, placed particular 
stress on this change in attitude. 
It was shown that, until recent- 
ly, major efforts have been largely 
confined to a program which 
aimed to protect the public from 
false and misleading advertising. 
However, more and more adver- 
tisers are calling upon the Bureaus 
to help them with doubtful mat- 
ters before these are incorporated 
in advertising campaigns. This 
broadening of policy was re- 
viewed before managers and rep- 
resentatives of forty-one Bureaus, 
who attended the meeting, in the 
keynote speech of J. Kenner, 
general manager of the Better 
Business Bureau of New York. 
The address by George Husser 
also dwelt upon this theme. He 
told how the Kansas City Bureau is 
conducting an information service 
for 184 rural banks in his territory 
in order to direct their depositors 
toward sound investment policies. 
Elmer Hertel, of Oakland, 
Calif., described the accomplish- 
ments of the Oakland Bureau in 
helping adver‘*i isers to obtain in- 
formation on “gyp” advertising 
mediums. When an advertiser is 
approached by the solicitor of a 
questionable medium, published 
by some unknown association or 
publisher, he may call upon the 
Bureau for its records in the 
case. In this work, the Oakland 
Bureau is also receiving the sup- 
port of reputable publishers. It 
was reported that a similar ser- 
vice by the Los Angeles Bureau 
has stimulated the representation 
of advertising agencies among its 
membership. 
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A lesson talk on the preparation 
of cases to be tried under the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute was 
made by Kenneth Barnard, of 
De'roit. He explained the type of 
defense that might be offered and 
the precautions that should be 
taken to meet it. The importance 
of this knowledge was testified to 
by the Wayne County prosecutor, 
who stated that cases submitted 
by the Detroit Bureau always were 
accompanied by facts which helped 
in the prosecution of fraudulent 
advertisers. 

A plea that all Bureaus pool 
their experiences was made by 
Flint Grinnell, manager of the 
new Bureau at Chicago. Bureau 
operation is not an individual or a 
local matter, he said; it is identi- 
fied with the problems of all busi- 
ness. By pooling experiences, the 
Bureaus get a more effective type 
of co-operation. 

Ferris Miller, of Los Angeles, 
told how the business interests of 
his locality assisted in financing the 
operation of the mattress law 
passed by the State of California. 
In absence of a provision in the 
law to finance its operation, the 
mattress, upholstery and filler 
manufacturers raised the neces- 
sary money and gave it to the 
Bureau which paid it over to the 
State Depar’ment so that the 
work could be carried out. 

At a meeting of the board of 
governors, three new Bureaus were 
admitted to membership in the 
commission. These are located at 
Chicago, Syracuse and Rochester. 

Edward L. Greene, of the Na- 
tional Bureau, was _ re-elected 
president and Kenneth Barnard, of 
Detroit, vice-president, of the com- 
mission. Mr. Kenner was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

The members of the board of 
governors now include: Kenneth 
Barnard, Detroit; Dale Brown, 
Cleveland: Grady Gaston, Dallas; 
Elmer Hertel, Oakland; Mr. 
Greene and Mr. Kenner. 














Court Decision Limits Trade 


Commission’s Power 
The Millers’ National Federation Is Upheld in Its Refusal to Disclose 


Certain Information to the 


Washington Bureau 
Printers’ INK 


of 

HE Federal Trade Commis- 

sion is restrained from com- 
pelling witnesses to testify and to 
produce private letters, records 
and documents, in the prosecution 
of cases in which formal com- 
plaints have not been issued. This 
is in accordance with a decree 
handed down last week by the 
Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, in the case of the Mil- 
lers’ National Federation versus 
the Commission. The indications 
are that the decree will stand, and 
that it will appreciably affect the 
Commission’s future operations. 

The outcome of the case is of 
special interest to all trade asso- 
ciations who may be called upon 
to furnish evidence or information 
to the Federal Trade Commission. 
It also has an interest for every 
company or individual who may be 
subpoenaed by the Commission in 
a general investigation. 

The lengthy opinion of the court 
relates that on February 10, 1925, 
the authorized representative of 
the Federal Trade Commission 
called at the plaintiff’s office in 
Chicago and demanded access to 
its books and records. The plain- 
tiff permitted the representative to 
inspect some of its papers, such 
as minutes of executive business 
meetings, notices, bulletins to 
members, reports of proceedings 
of meetings of the association 
and, in general, everything of a 
public nature. : 

From the outline of the case, 
it is evident that the Federal Trade 
Commission was not satisfied with 
the disclosures granted. The 
plaintiff refused the representative 
access to letters and papers of a 
private and confidential nature and 
which, it was claimed, were not 
material or relevant to any lawful 
investigation by the Commission. 

Thereupon, on April 16, 1926, 
the Federal Trade Commission is- 


Federal Trade Commission 


sued an order directing that a 
hearing before an authorized ex- 
aminer of the Commission be held 
at Chicago on April 28, and at 
Minneapolis on May 3, 1926, and 
that such persons as the Commis- 
sion might direct be subpoenaed 
to testify and produce at said 
hearings all documents and papers 
required by the Commission. 

In addition to this, the court 
found that besides the subpoena 
served on the secretary of the 
plaintiff, subpoenas were issued 
and served on various persons in- 
terested in milling companies that 
are members of the Federation, and 
on others that were not members. 
However, no complaint had been 
filed by, or before the Commission 
against any of the plaintiffs, and 
none of the plaintiffs had been, 
or was being, investigated under 
the anti-trust laws or the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 


PAPERS WERE PRIVATE 


Furthermore, according to the 
court’s decision, all of the letters 
and papers demanded were private 
papers, and many of them were 
received by the plaintiff Federa- 
tion from its members with the 
understanding that the contents 
should not be disclosed to other 
members or to the public. In re- 
gard to these, the court held that 
the letters contained information 
relating to trade practices, cus- 
tomers, merchandising policies, 
special markets, special practices 
and policies due to and made nec- 
essary by peculiar local conditions, 
and that the disclosure of this 
information would be a substan- 
tial damage to members of the or- 
ganization in competition, and 
would be a substantial advantage 
to outside competitors. 

In its opinion, the court de- 
clared that the Federal Trade 


Commission has only such powers 
as are conferred. upon it by Con- 
it exceeds those 


gress, and if 
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powers and invades or destroys, or 
threatens to invade or destroy 
property rights or other rights in 
violation of the constitutional 
guarantees, it may be enjoined 
from so doing if those injured 
have no plain, speedy or complete 
remedy at law. 

Then the opinion explained the 
applications of sections 5, 6 and 
9 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, and continued : 

“No complaint was issued or 
served by the Commission on the 
plaintiffs, charging them with un- 
fair competition, and it is patent 
that the investigation which the 
Commission is seeking to prose- 
cute, is not within the scope of 
section 5, and is excluded from 
the provisions and _ operation 
thereof. The investigation sought 
to be practiced by the Commission 
in this case, was administrative 
and was admittedly directed by 
a Resolution of the Senate of the 
United States. The right and au- 
thority of the Commission to 


make the investigation is found 
in section 6, and particularly in 


paragraph (d) thereof. The 
Senate Resolution did not author- 
ize the investigation of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation or of 
any particular corporation or 
business concern. It simply di- 
rected the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to investigate the production, 
distribution, transportation and sale 
of flour, bread and by-products, 
and to report its findings in full 
to the Senate, showing the costs, 
prices and profits at each stage 
of the process of production and 
distribution from the time the 
wheat left the farm until the 
bread was delivered to the con- 
sumer. 


NO CHARGES AGAINST BUSINESS 
CONCERNS 


‘The Resolution made no 
charges against any business con- 
cern, but required the Commis- 
sion to investigate the extent and 
methods of price-fixing, price 
maintenance, price discrimination 
and any acts making for monopoly 
or concentration of control of the 
milling or baking industries, as 
well as all evidence indicating the 
existence of agreements or con- 
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spiracies or combinations in re- 
straint of trade. The Resolution 
did not authorize the Commission 
to issue subpoenas or to compel 
the production of documents or 
papers and it is unthinkable that 
the Senate ever intended to clothe 
the Commission with power to 
compel the attendance at Chicago 
of witnesses from every part of 
the United States and to force 
firms, partnerships and corpora- 
tions in the milling, baking and 
allied industries to submit their 
books and papers to the repre- 
sentative of the Commission at 
the time and place designated by 
the subpoenas. No committee of 
Congress appointed to make an in- 
vestigation has any power to com- 
pel the attendance of witnesses or 
the submission of documents or 
papers unless the committee is so 
authorized by one or both Houses, 
and certainly the Federal Trade 
Commission has no greater power 
in that behalf under the Resolution 
than would a commiteee of the 
Senate similarly situated. 

“Indeed, if the Senate had au- 
thorized the Commission to issue 
process to secure the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of 
books, documents and papers, such 
action would have been beyond the 
Senate’s jurisdiction in as much as 
no administrative officer of the 
Government can be vested with 
such powers without the joint ac- 
tion of both Houses and then only 
within the limits prescribed by the 
Constitution. Subordinate ad- 
ministrative agencies of the 
Government have no powers save 
those granted by law or necessarily 
implied from those so granted and 
the right to legislate is vested by 
the Constitution in Congress and 
not in the Senate or the House.” 

The next paragraph of the 
opinion sets forth that even if the 
investigation had been prosecuted 
under section 6 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, instead of 
the Senate Resolution, that sec- 
tion prescribes in definite and ex- 
press terms what investigations the 
Commission may make on its own 
initiative and the means it may 
employ to make them. “It may 
require of certain corporations 
either annual or special reports 
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and answers to specific questions 
concerning matters ‘in the section 
precisely described, mentioned and 
named. That definite prescription 
of what the Commission may do 
is exclusive and from it no power 
can be implied to issue subpoenas 
or to compel business men or their 
employees -to submit themselves, 
their letters, business papers, docu- 
ments and books to examination 
by the Commission at any time and 
at any place in the United States 
designated in the subpoena.” 

Following this is an explanation 
of other sections of the Act which 
holds that section 9 is applicable 
to the quasi-judicial proceeding 
provided for in section 5, but that 
it cannot be made available for 
the investigations authorized by 
section 6. “To hold otherwise 
would permit the Commission to 
fish for facts which would justify 
the filing of a complaint under 
section 5, and thereby allow a dis- 
covery which could not be 
achieved even by a bill in equity. 

“Tf matters of business privacy 
be material and relevant evidence 
for the protection of the public or 
for the determination of the rights 
of interested parties, a legally con- 
stituted tribunal or body duly 
authorized to consider the evidence 
afforded by such matters in a proper 
proceeding, may in a manner and 
as prescribed by law, compel their 
disclosure. ; 

“Section 9 authorizes the Com- 
mission and its agents to examine 
at all reasonable times and to copy 
documentary evidence of any cor- 
poration under investigation or 
proceeded against, but the Com- 
mission has no power to issue or 
serve subpoenas or to compel wit- 
nesses to attend or testify or to 
exact the production of documen- 
tary evidence until it has pro- 
ceeded against the corporation by 
hing the action set out in section 


In another part of the opinion 
it is set forth that section 5 of the 
Act confers upon the Commission 
the powers of a quasi-judicial 
tribunal and authorizes it to issue 


and serve upon any _ person, 
partnership or corporation a com- 
plaint charging such person, part- 
nership or corporation with using 
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or having used unfair methods of 
competition in commerce. © The 
opinion then explains that the sec- 
tion requires notice of a hearing 
which the respondent may attend in 
order to show cause why an order 
should not be entered, and that the 
testimony taken at the hearing 
must be reduced to writing and 
filed in the office of the Commis- 
sion. “If the Commission be of 
the opinion after hearing the com- 
plaint, that the therein averred 
methods of competition are pro- 
hibited by the Act, it must make 
and report in writing its findings 
of fact and issue and serve an or- 
der requiring such person, partner- 
ship or corporation to cease using 
the methods of competition 
charged. The findings of fact so 
made, if supported by testimony, 
are conclusive unless modified by 
the Commission itself. An order 
of the Commission directing a per- 
son, partnership or corporation to 
desist from unfair methods of 
competition may be reviewed by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
case the party aggrieved files with 
the court a written petition pray- 
ing that the order of the Commis- 
sion be set aside.” 

Therefore, it is obvious, accord- 
ing to the opinion, that the Com- 
mission did not proceed accord- 
ing to section 5 in the case of 
the Millers’ Federation, and that 
it.must proceed in the manner pre- 
scribed in all cases before it can 
compel witnesses to testify and to 
submit personal or secret letters, 
documents or records of any kind. 


PROBABLY WILL APPEAL DECISION 


It is generally supposed that the 
Commission will appeal this de- 
cision to the Supreme Court of the 
United States; but if that is so 
there are several Supreme Court 
decisions which strongly indicate 
that the decision of the lower court 
will be affirmed. Among these de- 
cisions, that of the Supreme Court 
in the case of the Federal Trade 
Commission vs. the American To- 
bacco Company and the P. 
Lorillard Company is perhaps the 
most significant. 

In the tobacco case, the Federal 
Traae Commission brought its ac- 
tion under the same sections of the 
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Growing! 
Growing! 


In its first six months The United States 
Daily has spread into 1500 cities of the 
United States! 

More than four hundred new cities were 
added to our circulation lists in less than 
one month. 

Such unparalelled spread is early proof 
of the nation-wide character of this paper. 

It reaches with a continental sweep into 
every important commercial community of 
the country. 

Its audience is not only nation-wide but 
selective. The United States Daily is meant 
for the key men and women in each com- 
munity—the leaders—the people with in- 
fluence: in business, in finance, in govern- 
ment, in civic affairs—readers with pur- 
chasing power— 

It is growing so fast that it is already 
read in every nation in the world. 

Upon request we will be glad to send you 
a special presentation showing why it is valu- 
able for your particular kind of advertising. 


Reaching 
— Influential America — 


Che United States Daily 


Established March 4th, 1926 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government of the 
United States of America 
DAVID LAWRENCE ’ VICTOR WHITLOCK 

President GHashington Vice-President and 
Director of Advertising 
New York Office: Chicago Office: San Francisco Office: 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. Londen Guarantee Bldg. Bulletin Building 
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Mant bend 


. Are we right in believing 
Question 1 that readers prefer the pres- (C 
ent size as handier.and more comfortable to read? 


9 ~ 4 or 1894 of our readers find our present size 
O of magazines handier and more comfortable 
to read than the larger size magazines. 


. As the demand for large 
Question 2 pages comes from adver- 
tisers, do you prefer to have the editorial text sepa- 
rated or articles continued through advertising pages? 


9 5 ZG or 1296 of our readers prefer to have the 

O editorial text separated from the adver- 
tising and object to having the articles continued 
through the advertising pages. 


What Quality Group subscribers say pag 





at 


aa a 


“*T find it very annoying when reading a magazine to find the pages “7 
a hodge-podge of advertising and editorial text.” vie 
“TI read the ads first anyway, and can do it better if grouped as at WF 
present.” ten 
“When one is reading an article it is tiresome to hunt for part of “i 
it among a lot of advertisements. The advertisements are in- “7 
teresting taken alone, but lose interest when they interrupt one’s see: 
train of thought. I think you would make a mistake if the size is alu 
altered or the reading matter sandwiched.” “y 
“No person looks at the advertising matter while reading—read- tak 
ing matter and advertising are distinctly separate.” “y 
“T have bought goods advertised in your magazine.” ject 





YOU COVER the market of THOU 
Quality Group ONLY wh T 


100,000 plus |-* 
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° Do you find the advertising 
Question 3 of interest, and do you look 
at it regularly? 


8 4 yA or 1140 of our readers look at the advertis- 
ing regularly and find it interesting. 





Question Would your interest in ad- 


vertising be less if it were 
mixed with continuation of editorial text running over 
into the advertising section? 


7 'e) % or 937 of our readers’ interest in adver- 

O tising would be less if it were mixed with 
continuation of editorial text running over into the 
advertising section. 


“Mixed pages are a nuisance and most undesirable from reader’s 
view-point.” 

“T like the reading matter and ads in separate divisions. My at- 
tention then is not interrupted nor divided.’’ 

“Don’t dare make any changes in your magazine.” 


“The intrusion of an advertisement between the pages would 
seem almost an affront. I never read such advertisements, but 
always those in their proper places.” 

“Your magazine is the one magazine out of the twelve or fifteen I 
take that I read from cover to cover, advertisements and all.” 


“You would lose immensely by the discourteous method of in- 
jecting advertisements into the reading matter.” 


0U USE The Quality Group 


285 Madison Avenue New York 


THE ATLANTIC MONTRLY HARPERS MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE REVIEW OF REVIEWS THE WORLD’S WORK 
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HAT The Coun- 

try Gentleman is 

among Farm Pub- 
lications — Electrograph is 
in the field of dealer-to- 
consumer direct mail. 


Electrograph counsel and 
experience are as impossible 
to duplicate as is the patented 
Electrograph equipment. 
Before you plan and appro- 
priate for 1927, leam more 
about Electrograph and how 
it completes locally—around 
your dealer’s store—the ad- 
vertising you start nationally. 


THE ELECTROGRAPH COMPANY 
Home Office: 725 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 





Created DIRECT=MAIL Gaalized 


Individualtzed 
Distributed 


In Illinois, Electrograph Advertising Service, Inc., Chicago 
is licensed to operate under Electrograph patents. 
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Act, and the Senate Resolution was 
also involved, although it was laid 
aside by the Supreme Court be- 
cause it was not based on any 
alleged violations of the anti-trust 
laws. 

The Commission sought to com- 
pel the American Tobacco Com- 
pany to disclose all letters and tele- 
grams received by the company 
from, or sent by it to all of its 
jobber customers, between Janu- 
ary 1, 1921, and December 31, 1921, 
inclusive. In the case .of the 
Lorillard company, the same re- 
quirement was made, also a de- 
mand for all letters, telegrams or 
reports from or to its salesmen, 
or from or to all tobacco jobbers’ 
or wholesale grocers’ associations, 
all contracts or arrangements with 
such associations, and correspon- 
dence and agreements with a list of 
corporations named. 

The attitude of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in re- 
gard to all cases of the kind may 
be judged by the sweeping decision 
in this case, which was handed 
down on March 17, 1924. This 
decision held that the mere facts 
of carrying on a commerce not 
confined within State lines and of 
being organized as a corporation, 
do not make men’s affairs public, 
as those of a railroad company 
now may be. And perhaps the 
most significant statement of the 
decision is the following: 

“Anyone who respects the spirit 
as well as the letter of the Fourth 
Amendment would be loath to be- 
lieve that Congress intended to 
authorize one of its subordinate 
agencies to sweep all our traditions 
into the fire, . . and to direct 
fishing expeditions into private 
papers on the possibility that they 
may disclose evidence of crime. 
We do not discuss the question 
whether it could do so if it tried, 
as nothing short of the most ex- 
plicit language would induce us to 
attribute to Congress that intent. 
The interruption of business, the 
possible revelation of trade secrets, 
and the expense that compliance 
with the Commission’s wholesale 
demand would cause are the least 
considerations. It is contrary to 
the first principles of justice to 
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allow a search through all the re- 
spondents’ records, relevant or ir- 
relevant, in the hope that some- 
thing will turn up.” 


Acquaint Employees with 
Advertised Promises 


When an advertiser publicly an- 
nounces that he is ready to perform 
certain services for his customers and 
prospects, he weakens his prestige if 
his organization is not immediately pre- 
pared to carry out his promises upon 
application. This was the opinion ex- 
pressed before the convention, last week, 
of the Financial Advertisers Association 
by Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice-president, 
First National Bank in St. Louis. 

“The first step in carrying out a suc- 
cessful program of bank advertising, 
after finding out what can be done, is 
to acquaint the officers and employees 
with what is being promised to patrons 
and the public,” Dr. Gephart said. 
“One of the ways to do this is to 
supply all the officers and employees 
with copies of the bank advertising 
material, plans of advertising and pol- 
icies of the advertising department. No 
successful bank advertising can pro- 
duce results without securing the full 
spirit of co-operation from the officers 
and employees.” 

In addition, Dr. Gephart also recom- 
mended that the advertising department 
should meet with the board of directors. 
“Many banks have not learned how to 
make their boards of directors adjuncts 
to their advertising departments,” de- 
clared the speaker. “The directors ought 
not only be kept acquainted with the 
work of the advertising department, but 
individually and collectively they should 
be members of the new business depart- 
ment.” 


Riverview Farms Account for 
Charles Agency 


Riverview Farms, Inc., Bridgeton, 

. j., grower of asparagus roots, 
nursery stock, etc., has pot The 
Charles Advertising Service, New York 
as advertising and sales counsel. This 
appointment is effective October 1. 
Garden and farm journals and direct 
mail will be used. 


Wall Finish Account for 
Foote & Morgan 


Morene Products, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of Morene Wall Finish, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Foote & Morgan, Inc., advertising 
agency, also of New York. 


William Mymeekin Dead 


William Mymeekin, pioneer Illinois 
newspaper man, died at Galva, IIl., “A 
tember 23 at the age of sixty-seven. He 
had been publisher of the Galva 
Standard for twenty-six years. 














Financial Advertisers Told of Their 


Responsibilities to the Public 


Speakers at Annual Convention Emphasize the Part Financial Adver- 
tising May Play in Stabilizing Prosperity 


How may the present pros- 
perity of the nation be 
stabilized? This was the outstand- 
ing question brought before the 
annual convention at Detroit last 
week of the Financial Advertisers 
Association. In answering this 
question, delegates to the conven- 
tion were told that the responsi- 
bility for stabilization is largely 
up to advertising, particularly fi- 
nancial advertising. 

John G. Jones, director of sales 
and advertising of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, New York, 
sounded the note which was the 
theme for two speakers at the first 
general session. His topic was 
“Financial Advertising as an Eco- 
nomic Factor.” 

“If we all admit that advertis- 
ing is greatly responsible for 
creating the present spending psy- 
chology of the nation,” said Mr. 
Jones, “it is also up to advertis- 
ing to co-operate in stabilizing our 
prosperity by educating our citi- 
zens to the necessity of some kind 
of a sinking fund to care for fu- 
ture needs and wants. And it is 
to the financial advertisers of 
— that we must look for re- 
lief.” 

Referring to the growth of in- 
stalment selling, Mr. Jones de- 
clared that the time payment 
plan of selling and buying is 
commendable provided the buyer’s 
budget can be safely balanced, 
and the day of settlement fully 
provided for. “Over-expansion of 
credit, however,” continued Mr. 
Jones, “whether done by an in- 
dividual or a business house is a 
dangerous game to play and one 
fraught with disaster. We all 
know that no nation that spends 
too far ahead of its earning ca- 
pacity can continue an unbroken 
period of prosperity. 

“Financial advertising can be- 
come a governor or safety valve 
by educating thé masses to save a 
substantial part of their earnings.” 


The methods by which this edu- 
cational work may be undertaken 
were outlined in an address by 
Paul T. Cherington, director of 
research of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, who analyzed the 
medium problems of the financial 
advertiser. Financial advertisers 
may sum up their medium problem 
by finding the answers to the fol- 
lowing questions, advised Mr, 
Cherington : 


1, What is your message? 

2. Who are the people you want to 
reach? 

3. Does this particular medium reach 
them? 

4. Is its atmosphere, or standing, or 
personality suitable? 

5. Is it physically adapted to the mes- 
sage you have to convey? 

6. Is its cost in line with other means 
for doing the same thing? 


Some of the evils which trust 
advertising, in its present swift 
development, should avoid were 
touched upon by Arthur F. Young, 
vice-president of the Guardian 
Trust Company, Cleveland. Speak- 
ing before a session of the trust 
department, he said: 


I have reached the conclusion that 
the trouble with the great bulk of our 
trust advertising is that it is created, or 
at least dominated, by men who are too 
close to the service to be able to tell 
the story from the consumer’s viewpoint. 
Would an engineer be the best man to 
advertise an automobile to the typical 
family that has never owned one? Cer- 
tainly not. Too technical a viewpoint, 
too close an association with the mer- 
chandise, is likely to take away that 
feeling for the imaginative appeal which 
is the most powerful aid in selling. 


After having exposed this weak- 
ness, Mr. Young proceeded to 
explain how it may be corrected. 
In order to accomplish this it is 
imperative, he said, that trust of- 
ficers employ the counsel of those 
trained in advertising. The im- 
portance of employing such coun- 
sel is best explained in Mr. Young's 
remarks which follow: 


As I see it the creator of trust ad- 
vertising must be a sort of independent 
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Leading 


THE 


BUSINESS FIELD 


~and still gaining 


For the first nine months of 1926— 


fod © 4 ala =i wh Of 
The MAGAZINE of BUSINESS 
a | 


carried 13% more advertising than during 
the same period in 1925 
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THE MAGAZINE OF MANAGEMENT 
carried 16.65% more advertising than 
during the same period in 1925 


Thess percentages are - 
particularly significant 
when one considers that 
no other monthly publi- 
cations in their respective 
fields carry so great a vol- 
ume of advertising. 
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middleman, an interpreter of trust ser- 
vices, of the institution rendering those 
services; an interpreter for those who 
are too close to their own business. 

Indeed our trust advertising will not 
find the point of contact and have that 
pulling power which today characterizes 
the outstanding advertisements of mer- 
chandise unless the creator of that ad- 
vertising has the novelist’s rare genius 
of understanding the wants, ambitions 
and actuating motives of the common 
man or typical consumer. 

He must be far enough away from 
the rendering of the service itself to be 
able to pick out the news points and 
factors of appeal in trust service; by 
picture, by lines of cold type competing 
for attention in the crowded pages of 
the newspapers, he must be able on the 
lines and between them to tell and imply 
something so unusual and so dramatic 
as to engage the attention; something 
so close to the reader’s own wishes and 
day-dreams as to grip the interest; some- 
thing so brief and to the point as to 
suggest action along the lines of the least 
* aad resistance leading toward a 
sale. 

We must persuade our trust officers, 
to give way in large measure as the 
ana judges of what constitutes proper 
trust advertising and let the advertising 
man show his originality, imagination 
and news sense. He must be allowed 
to go the limit of the trust officer’s 
cautious, legalistic temperament in doing 
something different or even daring. 

The advertising man, on his part, must 
preserve an unbiased eye and fresh 
imagination even after years in the work. 
He must continue to present a frank 
outside viewpoint in the face of re- 
sistance he is sure to meet from some 
officers who, like everyone else, believe 
they know good advertising. 


The recommendations of Mr. 
Young were described in actual 
practice by another speaker, Julius 
C. Peter, vice-president of the De- 
troit Trust Company. Mr. Peter 
explained the sales setup of the 
trust department of his bank. The 
department is in charge of a vice- 
president while an agency is em- 
ployed to supply the consumer 
viewpoint and supervise advertis- 
ing details. 

dgar C. Criswell, manager, 
financial department of “The 
Quality Group,” discussed the re- 
strictions which the New York 
Stock Exchange places upon the 
advertising of its members. Ex- 
tracts of his remarks appeared on 
page 112 of Printers’ Inx of 
September 23. 

A feature of the meeting was a 
financial advertising clinic at which 
publicity programs for a bank in 
a typical city were submitted, dis- 
cussed and judged. Prizes were 
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awarded as follows: First, C. H. 
Wettereau, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, American National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn.; second, F. R 
Kerman, assistant vice-president, 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco; 
third, H. B. McAdams, advertis- 
ing manager, Fidelity-Union Trust 
Co., New Jersey; honorable men- 
tion, H. Church, advertising man- 
ager, First National Bank, New 
Haven. 

C. H. Handerson was elected 
president to succeed Carroll Ragan. 
A complete report on the new 
officers and directors appears on 
page 164 of this issue. 


Southern Publishers. to Devote 
Meetings to Shop Talks 


Believing that many convention pro- 
grams have become so crowded that in- 
sufficient time is left for the discussion 
of technical topics, the Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Association plans to 
devote more time at its meetings to 
strictly newspaper “shop talk.” A se 
ries of departmental meetings is being 
planned to be held _ simultaneously 
throughout the fourteen Southern 

tates. 

These meetings, which will be held for 
two days, will consist of three group 
meetings in the morning and afternoon 
of the first day and three group meet- 
ings on the second day. One group 
each will be devoted to advertising, 
news, circulation, mechanical operations, 
and business details and executive mat- 
ters. Publishers are expected to attend 
the executive meeting while the others 
are meant for subordinate officials and 
departmental heads. 

_John A. Park, president of the asso- 
ciation, has been conferring with its 
more than three hundred members dur- 
ing a trip which he recently made 
through the territory for the purpose 
of developing this program. 

Walter C. Johnson, chairman of the 
board, has called a meeting of the direc- 
tors of the association at Chicago dur- 
ing the convention of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, which is to be held on 
October 21 and 22, 


Will Direct St. Paul Com- 


munity Campaign 
Bronson West, advertising manager 
of Griggs, Cooper & Company, St. 
Paul, has been es. head of the 
fall Community Chest Campaign of 
that city. 


Joins Kirk-Boynton 
James C. Ross, who has been with 
Walker & Company, outdoor advertis- 
ing, and the Federal Lithograph Com- 
pany, has joined the contact department 
of Kirk-Boynton, Inc., Detroit advertis- 
ing agency. 
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Men’s List guarantee 
goes to one million 


Men’s List now 10 magazines 


Clues Ace High 
Black Mask Danger Trail 
Lariat Stories Love Romances 
Cowboy Stories Action Stories 
Ranch Romances North-West Stories 


Line $4.50 Page $950 Back Cover $3,000 
Circulation guarantee now 1,000,000 


Women’s List now 3 magazines 


Droll Stories 
Breezy Stories 
Young’s Magazine 


Line $1.00 Page $200 Back Cover $600 
Circulation guarantee now 200,000 


NEWSSTAND GROUP 


Management: of 


E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc. 
New York Established 1922 Chicago 


CLEMENS MOFFETT C. E. DAMRON N. D. CAMPBELL 
Eastern Manager Advertising Manager Western Manager 


Advertisers have now paid more than $1,260,000 for space in the Newsstand Group 
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(COLUMBIA 





The Largest Catholic Magazine in the World 





Returns from a questionnaire mailed to sub- 
scribers show that COLUMBIA has more than 
two and one-half million readers, grouped thus: 


Men 1,211,908 
Women 1,060,420 
Boys under 18 249,980 
Girls under 18 244,336 


TOTAL 2,766,644 
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“How did your Garters 
look this morning?” 


WEB 
Boston 
Garter 


IKE many other national advertisers, the George Frost 

Company, makers of Velvet Grip hose supporters for all 

the family, regards COLUMBIA as a means of reaching eco- 
nomically and effectively a great number of receptive buyers. 


Boston Garters, which are featured in a schedule of advertise- 
ments in COLUMBIA, are distributed throughout the land. 
And wherever there are dealers to sell these popular garters, 
there are readers of COLUMBIA to buy and to wear them. 


Indeed, COLUMBIA’S notably responsive audience of three- 
quarters of a million Knights of Columbus families is in itself 
a vast consumer market—a market which merits the considera- 
tion of every national advertiser with products or service to sell. 


The Knights of Columbus 


Publish, Print and Circulate COLUMBIA from 
their own printing plant at New Haven, Connecticut 


Net Paid Circulation 748,305, A. B. C. 
Twelve Months’ Average, Ended June 30th, 1926 
Western Office: 


Eastern 
D. J. GILLESPIE, Adv. Director J. F. JENKINS, Western Manager 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City 134 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ml. 
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area 








BLACKETT and SAMPLE 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising 


58 East Washington Street 
Chicago 





We create the advertising for the 
following products: 


Ovaltine 
Lewis Lye 
Vanta Baby Garments 
Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup 
Gold Medal Flour, Foods and Feeds 
Allen-A Hosiery and Underwear 
Alemite Automotive Products 
Van Ess Scalp Massage 
Northern Tissue Paper 
Hansen Gloves 
Toastmaster 
Ball Fruit Jars 
An-a-cin 
and we try to assist each client in carrying out that 


particular type of sales work necessary for him to use 
in making his advertising a money-making investment 

















Where Does “Service” Turn into 


Wasted Effort P 


The Aftermath of the Orgy of Competitive Strife after Business 
at Any Cost 


By Jesse Calvin 


TS is not an attempt to place 
the blame or the credit for 
wasteful service upon any classi- 
fication of business, but it is a 
serious effort to look into some 
of the phases of service and un- 
dertake to analyze them, to see 
whether or not they do and have 
done more harm than good. 

Not long ago I talked with a 
great manufacturer who had “gone 
direct.” In the minds of many a 
wholesale distributor, “going 
direct” on the part of a manufac- 
turer is to be compared only with 
the practice of “going native” 
which one hears of now and then 
in the South Sea Islands. The 
phrase means, of course, that he 
had cut out jobbers and had be- 
gun to sell direct to retailers. What 
follows is in the words of the 
manufacturer, as nearly as I am 
able to set it down. | 


Of course, having “gone direct,” 
I am an outcast in the society of 
many of my old time business 


friends. But here were the steps 
which brought it about. 

Gradually we were obliged to 
employ more and more missionary 
men to sell for the wholesalers. At 
first, the occasional visit of a mis- 
sionary man resulted in an im- 
mediate flood of orders. But be- 
fore long our competitors also sent 
in missionary men to match our 
efforts. I presume that our job- 
bing friends pointed out to them 
that this missionary “service” 
which we rendered prevented their 
handling very much of our com- 
petitors’ products. And I can see 
how it became necessary for our 
competitors to assume a similar 
expense. But naturally, that 
divided the business, much as in 
the past. 

Then a jobber proposed to us 
that we should assign a man. per- 
manently to his city. He pointed 


out that it was large enough to 
keep a man busy the year around 
and by having a resident man with 
no traveling expense we would be 
no worse off in the matter of cost 
than if we sent a man in there part 
of the time, paying his expenses. 
And so we found ourselves with 
a resident salesman. But soon we 
found that several of our com- 
petitors had matched our step. 

There were then three or four 
permanent missionary men in that 
city, all working hard through all 
the jobbers and each man no doubt 
being urged by his home office to 
get more business. And there was 
similar competition among the job- 
bers. Soon we found that one or 
two jobbers were willing to take 
our missionary orders at a lower 
price than would the others and we 
found our men getting the volume 
of business through those con- 
cerns. It was not long before ali 
the other jobbers followed. And 
as the jobbing profit was cut down, 
we found the jobbers losing in- 
terest in the line. We could hardly 
blame them, but we had to look 
out for ourselves. 


A PROBLEM AND A REMEDY 


It was at this time that we were 
approached on the matter of mak- 
ing drop shipments for the job- 
bers. We found that certain of our 
competitors had already adopted 
the practice. So for competitive 
reasons we found ourselves doing 
the same thing. It happened, how- 
ever, that our factory was located 
at some distance from this mar- 
ket, which placed us at-a disad- 
vantage compared with our com- 
petitors. So we discovered a 
remedy which also gave us a mo- 
mentary advantage. We shipped 
carloads into a local public ware- 
house, made our drop shipments 
from that. warehouse stock and 
could also offer the local jobbers 
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immediate service from that stock. 
We enjoyed that advantage for a 
few weeks, then competition 
equalized matters. 

The next move was a race be- 
tween our competitors and our- 
selves to see who could buy the 
largest amount of advertising in 
an attempt, to out-shriek the others. 
We were getting less and less sell- 
ing help from the jobbers. More 
and more, we had to do our own 
selling. We had to carry the local 
stocks. We had to pay the freight 
to country dealers. 

While we were making no real 
headway, the jobbers had their 
own problem to solve, and we 
found them turning away from us 
to private brands, wherein they 
hoped to find a panacea. That 
they did not find this a panacea 
has no place in this article. 

What had to come next was the 
decision that since the jobber was 
doing nothing for us beyond bill- 
ing and collecting, we might as 
well include that expense and by 
going direct to the retail trade at 
least establish the closer contact 
which that step would make pos- 
sible. 


A WIDESPREAD PROBLEM 


Our situation is one in which 
many concerns find themselves and 
many others feel is approaching: 
the legitimate jobber with private 
brands which make him actually 
a manufacturer with all the manu- 
facturers’ present selling and ad- 
vertising problems; the manufac- 
turer taking upon himself the 
duties and responsibilities of the 
wholesale distributor. Costs for 
both are entirely out of proportion. 
And, if that be not enough, there 
is grief from a third corner—the 
manufacturer who makes a good 
piece of merchandise ‘but gives no 
“service”—no missionary work, no 
advertising allowance, no drop 
shipment service, no warehousing— 
none of those things which go to 
make for high costs. 

The last named manufacturer 
finds an enormous outlet in chain 
stores and direct-buying retailers 
and associations which do not ask 
for fancy forms of so-called 
“service.” Many jobbers grasp at 
some of these low-price brands 
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to put themselves in “competition.” 

at is the answer? Is it a 
case of the management buying 
knouts and goads and black-snakes 
and undertaking to belabor the 
sales force each morning and 
evening? 

Such steps are patently non- 
sensical. And yet there is a 
realization in the minds of man- 
agement that the furious, high- 
pressure driving, the blind stride 
for volume and more volume must 
give way sooner or later to a 
calm consideration of method. 
And the first consideration may 
well be given to this thing, or 
rather series of things which we 
call “service.” 

It isn’t a question who was to 
blame, whether the manufacturers, 
in Competing with one another out- 
did themselves in the various 
forms of “service” which they 
promised, or whether the jobbers, 
failing to look ahead and consider 
the consequences, ceased to be sel- 
lers and brand builders for the 
manufacturers and took advan- 
tage more and more of the “co- 
operation” which they demanded 
and received from first one manu- 
facturer and then another. 

But the fact of the matter is 
that in the impotence of the 
average jobber to sell goods, the 
manufacturer has found the need 
for carrying on work which is not 
logically his and which he is 
plainly not able to do as economi- 
cally as can the jobber. 

I was talking recently to the 
sales manager of a new company, 
making a really meritorious grocery 
specialty who remarked, “We can 
allow the retailer a very satisfac- 
tory margin of profit. We can 
give the jobber a profit which he 
considers highly satisfactory. We 
can do a reasonable amount of na- 
tional advertising. But if we do 
these things, we cannot supply the 
jobbers with all the forms of co- 
operation which they ask of us. We 
can do certain things, but we must 
have certain things from them. It 
is true, ours is not an established 
product. But it is profitable enough 
to make it well worth the jobber’s 
time and effort to get behind it.” 

I mentioned this product to a 
jobber friend of mine. “Sure,” he 
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T HE working schedules 
developed by Arrow 
Press for the editors of ten 
nationally prominent 
house organs has effected 
genuine economies in time 
and money and has as- 
sured regular issue of these 
publications on the due 
date without haste or con- 
fusion. 


Helpful copies of House Organs produced by 
us will be sent on request 


ARROW PRESS, Inc. 


318-326 West 39th Street * New York 
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said, “That product is all right. 
But I can’t take it on. My men 
are not in position to introduce it. 
The manufacturer has to put 
specialty men in here and- get dis- 
tribution and créate demand.” 

But finally that jobber did agree 
to take the exclusive selling rights 
for the item in a market. which he 
could cover. He agreed to put the 
selling effort behind the goods, in 
return for which he would have 
a good prospective future. In 
short, he would become the selling 
agent for the manufacturer with a 
chance to profit in the future, with- 
out fear of competitive price cut- 
ting. 


Postum to Buy Minute 
Tapioca Company 


Negotiations have been completed for 
the purchase of the Minute Tapioca 
Company, Orange, Mass., by the Postum 
Cereal Company, New York, manufac- 
turer of Post Toasties, Postum, and 
other food products. No change in the 
management of the Tapioca company is 
contemplated. 

This is the third consolidation effected 
by the Postum company, which pur 
chased Igleheart Brothers, Inc., maker 
of Swans Down cake flour, early this 

ear. The other was the merger with 
the Jell-O Company. 


Radio Manufacturers’ Group 
Advertises 


The Ward Leonard Electric. Com- 
pany, Sangamo’ Electric Company, 
American Transformer Company, Cen- 
tral Radio Laboratory and the H. H. 
Eby Manufacturing Company have 
formed a group known as the Asso- 
ciated Radio Manufacturers, for the 
purpose of making, marketing and ad 
vertising the Varion battery eliminator. 
The group has appointed Ray D. Lilli 
bridge, Incorporated, New York adver 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


P. G. Bredesen with Des 
Moines Papers 


Philip G. Bredesen, formerly with 
the advertising department of the Chi 
cago Tribune, has been made assistant 
manager of the Register & Tribune 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, publisher 
of the Register and Tribune-News. 


Filter Account for G. M. 
Basford Agency 


The United Filters Corporation, Haz 
leton, Pa., maker of industrial filters, 
has appointed the G. M. Basford Com 
pany, New York advertising agency, '° 
direct its advertising account. 
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The Tulsa World 


Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 





Announces 
A Complete 24 Hour Service for 


“The Magic Empire” 


The Tulsa World 


Is Now Publishing an 
All Day Newspaper 


Heretofore The Tulsa World published only morning and 
Sunday morning editions. On September 14th new evening 
editions were added with entirely new make-up of news, 
editorials and features, making them entirely different from 
the morning editions. 


By supplementing the Tulsa Morning World with complete 
evening editions the World is in a position to render a 
greater service to its advertisers and the people of Tulsa and 
its Magic Empire, the rich market unit of eastern Oklahoma. 


TULSA» WORLD 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
BRYANT, GRIFFITH & BRUNSON 
9 East 4lst St.. New York 201 Devonshire St., Boston 
Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
FORD-PARSONS COMPANY 
806 Michigan Ave., Chicago 58 Sutter St., San Francisco 


DAVIES, DILLON & KELLY 
707 Land Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Babies Don’t Take 
of Themselves . 


























. “some sweetly, some tartly” . . . 


Astute cinema directors would have 
the public believe that there are Stella 
Dallases whose brains stop stock-still 
in the upper reaches of the moron 
gradation, Realists, doubting, have 
scoffed. 

As everyone knows, there are many 
women engrossed in home tasks, busy 
caring for families, cheering on hus- 
bands. They find their days cramped. 
They yearn for wide interests outside 
their im walls. 


ae 
HUSBANDS, TOO 


Who so presumptuous as to criti- 
cise, if women—some sweetly, some 
tartly —proclaim, “Man works from 
sun to sun, but woman’s work is never 
done”? Mothers are busy. And must 
be unless infants—some will add 
“thusbands”—can take on of them- 
selves. Statisticians figure the average 
cost of a child toage 18 years is $10,047. 
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The cost in women’s time and effort 
is not calculated, never will be. 


No up-to-date housewife wants to 
fall behind the daily procession. She 
ently uses the sure help of TIME.* 

FS Sting activities, public affairs, 
club life, also look to TIME’S pages. 


AT HOME 
TIME, the only U. S. newsmaga- 


zine, carries the colorful narrative of 
each week’s events. It is read from 
cover to cover. And it is read in the 
home.** More than 93% of its circu- 
lation goes to ar subscribers by 
mail. With such a universal 9 ie 
and a $5-a-year ata the whole family 


cherishes TIME reading. 


ee Fo 


TIME, circulation now over 110,000, will 
have a guaranteed average of 135,000 for the 
year 1927. To buy space in TIME is to 
profit by bu buying on a rising market. 


*Editor Ida Ida Clyde Clarke, in “Women of Today’’: 
TIME, lustiest of all, not only gives a special 
ent to news of women, but selects the items 

with care, intelligence and understanding.”’ 
“ed ee B. (Mrs. M. H.) Fulde, Wil- 
kinsbu: “Because I have enjoyed TIME so 
wond “ihe an because it is all your advertising 
said it would be, I have kept all the issues — too 
valuable to throw away.” 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
To Press Tuesday To Readers Friday 




















ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Rosert L. oo 25 W. 45th St., New York 


ESENTATIVES 
New York ofce— nent Biack, 
Paut A. SYNNOTT 
Western—Howarp P. Stone, WittiaM C. PHELps, 
m. R. STEWART 
8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Southern — F. J. Tyiesbaer 
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aw $s Wear 
Dominates 


The three previous advertisements 
have shown 


1. That the total DAILY circulation of 
Women's Wear is 29.734 and the total 
WEEKLY circulation of the Dry Goods 
Economist is 13,968. 


2. That the total DAILY retail circula- 
tion of Women’s Wear is 14,284 and the total 
WEEKLY retail circulation of the Dry 
Goods Economist is 12,548. 


3. That in New York State—incomparably 
the greatest apparel, accessory and fabric 
market—the DAILY retail circulation of 
Women's Wear is 5,333, and the entire—man- 
ufacturing wholesale and retail— WEEKLY 
circulation of the Dry Goods Economist 
is 1,636. 


The supremacy of Women's Wear is italicized 
by the fact that Women's Wear circulation 
is rigidly a full-paid-in-advance circulation— 
no premiums, no cut rates for bulk or time 
subscriptions, no inducement of any kind or 
description whatsoever except the value of 
the paper. ’ 


The supremacy of WOMEN'S WEAR service 
in every branch of the women’s apparel, tex- 
tile, accessory and kindred trades—retail, 
wholesale and manufacturing—is not ques- 
tioned by any informed and impartial person. 


Fairchild Publications 


8 East 13th Street New York 


18 branch offices in the 
United States and abroad. 





Helping the Consumer to the 
Utmost in the Product 


A Specific Discussion of This Problem, as It Now Affects the Automotive 
Industry, That May Have Suggestions for Other Industries 


By Frederick C. Russell 


\ HEN a manufacturer of 
shaving soap sells a tube of 

s product he offers with it full 
directions how to use the con- 
tents to best advantage, and in 
the event that the purchaser fails 
to take note there is an advertising 
campaign to tell the same story in 
different words. The public may 
think it knows all about the use 
of shaving soap, but the manu- 
facturer invariably manages to 
suggest new ways of using it. If 
he helps the public find more use 
for his article he helps himself 
rise to new sales records. It is 
all very obvious and logical in 
some industries. Yet there are 
other industries that have not 
learned this lesson of teaching the 
consumer how to get the utmost 
out of a product. 

Consider the automobile busi- 
ness. On that industry the ac- 
celerator has been over-worked to 
a point where such commonplace 
ideas_in merchandising are left 
writhing in the dust. An auto- 
mobile is passed along to the con- 
sumer on. the theory that he’ll be 
a past-master at using it. The 
sales and advertising program is 
largely concerned with the matter 
of selling the superiority of one 
make over another. 

One manufacturer recently of- 
fered some copy that was intend- 
ed to show how, with a good car, 
one could travel farther over the 
week-end, thus enjoying the ad- 
vantages of shore or mountain 
points that are not so crowded. 
But this was a drop in the bucket 
and very little of value in the task 
of leading the car owner out of 
his dilemma of restrictions. 

Nowhere are people’ using 
their cars so extensively as 
they should. There is the man 
who boards a street car each 
morning because he does not 
know how to find a place to park 


his car. There is the man who 
stays home Sundays because he 
does not know how secondary 
roads can be used if one wishes to 
avoid congestion. 

There is no need to present a 
list of reasons why cars are not 
being used more. Just note the 
excessive number of idle cars in 
any public garage and you will 
have some idea of the number of 
automobilists who could profit by 
a few specific instructions on how to 
use their cars to better advantage. 
The figure will automatically sug- 
gest the loss of possible business 
to the automobile industry and its 
affiliated interests. 

When wheat was going beg- 
ging and the American farmers 
were facing a saturation point in 
that commodity, advertising urged 
the public to “Eat more wheat.” 
Not only that but it also told the 
public how to eat more wheat and 
explained why a greater consump- 
tion of this commodity would be a 
public benefit. 


NO SATURATION IN AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRY 


The automotive industry has 
faced no saturation point, but 
what manufacturer would not like 
to sell more cars, what oil com- 
pany would not relish a steadier 
flow of gas from the filling sta- 
tions, what tire factory would not 
sit up and take notice at the 
thought of more rubber being 
worn off in the gentle art of 
parking? Is it not conceivable 
that the automotive industry could 
benefit by a campaign of educa- 
tion in the use of cars? 

And would the public itself not 
be thankful for the assistance, 
even knowing that the thing is a 
business proposition from start to 
finish ? 

The National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce merely scratched 





use his car more extensively. 
The industry has got to shift 
into high and do the job in a way 
that will get immediate results. 
It is commendable that the indus- 
try should aim to educate its cus- 
tomers to the need for safer and 
saner ownership and car opera- 
tion, but that is a long-time in- 
vestment. Without sacrificing its 


customary three square meals a 
day the industry could well afford 
to make an additional investment 
in a set of directions that would 
encourage John Jones and Bill 
Blank to say, “Let’s take the car” 
when they would otherwise de- 


cide to board a street car or 
walk. 

These motorists who do not use 
their cars enough are all primed 
for suggestions. This is fre- 
quently proved by the way 
motorists will act upon the sug- 
gestion of a week-end tour as 
given by the secretary of an auto- 
mobile club. 

The progressive soap manufac- 
turers are not satisfied to see 
Mary Brown use their product 
for washing her hands and face. 
Mary is reminded that for fine 
linens, and perhaps sweaters, the 
selfsame soap is a wonderful 
cleanser. Before she has finished 
this job a page advertisement, a 
poster or the wrapper tells her 
about the advantages of the prod- 
uct as a shampoo. After that, if 
there is any soap left, she is ad- 
vised to use it in bathing the 
baby. It isn’t long before Mary 
Brown is in the market for a 
fresh cake of soap. It means 
more business for the soapmakers 
—and Mary herself is entirely 
satisfied. : 

It would be interesting if the 
industry could take a census of 
the automobiles that are left in 


after 
day would correct this situation 
and enable them to get some genu- 
ine use from their cars. 

The best prospect of the future 
is the man who is getting the 
most use from his car today. 

Parking has a lot of motorists 
backed to the wall. Instead of 
hearing advice on how to park 
with less effort they catch nothing 
but the hard luck stories of others 
who, in failing to use good judg- 
ment, actually make parking 
troubles for themselves. Manu- 
facturers who feature the parking 
facilities offered by their cars are 
doing a service to the industry 
when they picture these advan- 
tages in their advertising copy, 
but such copy must be made to 
interest the man who has already 
bought one of these cars. He may 
not have selected his car because 
it offers him ease of steering and 
parking, and unless the manufac- 
turer seizes the opportunity to 
keep his customer advised the use 
of the car may be restricted un- 
necessarily. 

It is a battle against ignorance. 
The average motorist does not 
know. He hasn’t the time to find 
out for himself. It is the indus- 
try’s business to know how its 
products should be used and so 
to advise the public. 

Major Elihu Church, transpor- 
tation engineer of the Port of 
New York Authority, says that the 
only thing that can hold back the 
possible increase in mileage per 
individual car, and that has al- 
ready held it back, is the danger 
and delay caused by congestion 
and parking difficulties. “If auto- 
mobile manufacturers only real- 
ized the millions of dollars’ worth 
of business they have. already lost 
and are constantly losing on ac- 
count of these conditions!’ he de- 
clares. 

I am not questioning the value 
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the way we broaden the market for Kaltex 

handwoven Furniture by opening new rooms to 

fibre suites and single pieces. (We fi vivid appeal 
to women, by impressing them with thg@ exquisite effects 
they can achieve in the skillful us color throughout 
their homes. (We show them that Kaltex offers a range 
of tints and shades which is unique! We convince 
them that they can find precisely the right effect, with 
Kaltex. @Successful and profitable advertising campaigns 
must be built around sound selling ideas like this one. 
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of the efforts being made by the 
various automotive trade associa- 
tions, and by the individual manu- 
facturers themselves, in behalf of 
better motoring conditions. I have 
merely pointed out the losses piling 
up by reason of failure to grasp 
a mere fraction of the possibili- 
ties for greater business volume 
through greater use of cars. One 
experienced motorist said that if 

cared to take the time he 
could, through education, help a 
half dozen of his friends to add 
several thousand miles apiece to 
their annual car use. He doesn’t 
do it for the same reason that he 
doesn’t go around showing people 
how they can get more use out of 
their clothes. 

That it can be done, however, 
ought to be tip enough to the in- 
dustry to leave no stone unturned 
in the owner educational process. 
The real future growth of the in- 
dustry hinges on increasing the 
annual mileage covered by each 
car owner—and how are automo- 
bile manufacturers going to do 
that without keeping the ‘car 
owner generously supplied with 
suggestions that will make it pos- 
sible for him to adopt an ever in- 
creasing list of directions for 
use? 


Insurance Agents Recommend 
More Advertising 


Increased use of advertising was 
urged by speakers at the annual con- 
vention Jast week of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at Atlantic 


City. The members of the association 
supported this suggestion by passing 
the foHowing resolution: 

“Insurance is suffering from a lack of 
public understanding of its functions and 
service, and this association believes that 
a national campaign of newspaper adver- 
tising to inform the public of the work 
of stock, fire and casualty companies, 
will. be of great benefit to beth com- 
panies. and. agents.” 


Adds Course in Textile 
Advertising 


A new course on the advertising and 
salesmanship of textiles has been added 
to the curriculum of the Textile Eve- 
ning Trade School, New York. 


Austen Bolam, for the last four years 
with Barron G. Collier, Inc., as copy 
chief and later in charge of service ‘in 
New York, Pennsylvania and Delaware 
territory, has resigned. 
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A Bank Reports on Its Succéss 
with Baby Depositors 


There is no time lost by the Cedar 
Rapids Savi Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Cedar pids, Iowa, in getting 
new depositors. While its plan of tak. 
ing the initiative in opening accounts 
for babies by crediting their accounts 
with one dollar, is not new, its report 
of the business which has been ob- 
tained through this method merits con- 
sideration. 

This report, which was presented he 
fore the convention at troit, last 
week, of the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, by C. E. Auracher, advertising 
manager, included mention of the fol- 
lowing facts to convince others of the 
benefits of this method of obtaining new 
business: 

“In the three years, 1923, 1924 and 
1925, we opened 1,678 baby accounts, 
which is 60 per cent of the total births 
reported in our city for the same three 
years,” Mr. Auracher stated. “On 
January 1, 1926, we had 2,889 baby 
accounts with total balances of over 
$70,000. The average balance at that 
time was $24.51. From January 1, 
1922, to January 1, 1926, we increased 
the average balance in this class of 
accounts 18 per cent. 

“Baby accounts pave the way for 
other business by making a point. of 
contact with all classes of people. Now 
and then our new business department 
finds on_the teller’s daily reports some 
thing like this: ‘John Smith, new 
savings account, initial deposit $500, has 

d a baby account with us for some 
time’ It is quite generally known 
about town that we feature baby ac- 
counts and, many times, parents open 
accounts for their youngsters before 
we get our letter and check to them. 
On the other hand, there are many in- 
stances where the youngest member of 
the family of three or four children re- 
ceives our check and savings accounts 
are opened for all the children.” 


August Life Insurance Sales 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents reports to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce that sales of new 
life insurance during August were 7.1 

er cent lower than sales in that month 
ast year. The latter month was one of 
the largest on record. However, sales 
in August, 1926, were 33.5 r cent 
above those of August, 1924. ew life 
insurance busjpess for the first eight 
months of the current year amounted 
to $7,449,576,000 against $6,925,311,000 
in the corresponding period of 1925, a 
gain of 7.6 per cent. 


McCann to Direct Erie 
Community Campaign : 
A community advertising campmign 

designed to bring new industries to the 
city of Erie, Pa., will start in O er. 
This campaign is under the dir€cti 
of el Cleveland office of The H 
McCann Company. 
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OT BECAUSE they are fire-proof, but because they are wear-and-tear 
proof, rust-and-dust proof, and because they always look bright no 
matter how long they have been in. use, did the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., select DuraSheen Signs as the best, most economical signs for 
their use. 


Unlike ordinary signs, DuraSheen Signs are made of highest grade porce- 


lain, fused into heavy sheet steel at 1800° Fahrenheit—they are permanent. 

Whatever your line of business, DuraSheen Lifetime Porcelain 
Enamel Signs will insure greater sales for your products at those two 
important places—at the point of sale, and enroute to the point of sale! 
Always bright and cheerful, with colors never dimmed, they daily build 
sales and good will for your products. 


THE BALTIMORE ENAMEL and NOVELTY CO. 
Mt. Winans, Baltimore, Md. 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


i sm ‘ re ~ 
VERSATILITY 
No advertising inedium possesses the wide variety of uses of por- 
celain enamelsigns. DuraSheen Lifetime, Poreelazn Enamel = 
are in daily use, yearin, year out, 
on Stores, Factories and Buildings of every kind 
as Counter. Window and Iasi ioplay sig s 
on Boulevards, Country Roads and Si ale 
on Automobiles, Trucks and Wapee 
on andin Trains, Street Cars and Stations 
on Windows, san r-Si 
on Machinery, Tools and Heavy ent 
Infact, everwh dforevery p lorful, durable DuraSheen 
Lifetime Signs, in many shapes and sizes, are ever on the job. 








/ 


DuraSheen 


Porcelain fused into Steel — 


Lifetime Signs 
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Committees 


These are experienced bui 
owners and managers servin 
committees of the Building 
ning Service of the National / 
ciation of Building Owners 
Managers. The committees ard 
pointed according to the typ¢ 
buildings upon which the ad 
of these men is sought. 


For many years both owners 
architects of prospective office, 
apartment buildings and apart 
hotels have sought the advic 
building managers. Of course tiBychj 
building managers know from 
perience what materials and eq 
ment should be used so tha 








HE owner and manager influence’ in selecting 

materials and equipment for new office, loft, apart- 
ment buildings and apartment hotels is being felt by 
most manufacturers. Our new synopsis of BUILD- 
INGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT and the 
field it covers will convince you of the vital importance 
of the building owner and manager in your selling 
plans. Send for it today. 
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Wilding Managers 


ding can be operated economi- 
ly after completion. 








building managers act, both in- 
endently and through commit- 
of the Building Planning Ser- 
of the National Association of 
iding Owners and Managers, 
advisors on the construction of 
w buildings. 


Many concerns have been quick 
realize the importance of the 
ilding owner and manager in 
king decisions regarding mate- 
ls for new buildings and are 
whing these men every two 
ks through their business paper, 
ILDINGS AND BUILDING 
ANAGEMENT. 


' BUILDINGS ano 
BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
imber 4. B.C. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member 4. B. P. 





Selling the Sale 


A Policy That More Manufacturers Could Well Afford to Adopt 


By Byram Avery 


aac the sale is only part 
of selling the product. 

For instance, when an automo- 
bile dealer sells you a new car, he 
has, if he is a good merchandiser, 
taken only the first step in selling. 


After the sale comes service, the’ 


kind of service that not only makes 
the owner enthusiastic about the 
car while he owns it, but also 
brings him to the same dealer 
when he buys his next car. 

This is a merchandising truth 
that extends into a great many 
fields, yet is often overlooked by 
advertisers who put the entire 
pressure of their selling on getting 
the product into the prospect’s 
hands. 

The Hamburg-American Line, 
in the development of its Plea- 
sure Pirate Pilgrimages, shows an 
interesting extension of the idea 
in the selling of travel, and in 
what the line is doing is a sound 
merchandising lesson for adver- 
tisers in many other fields. 

The Pleasure Pirate idea is 
a part of the Line’s West Indies 
cruises. In selling cruises, any 
steamship line or travel agency 
faces this problem: All West In- 
dies cruises visit about the same 
ports, the travelers stop at the 
same hotels (particularly in ports 
where there is only one good 
hotel), they travel in the same 
cars, see the same sights and, in 
many instances, listen to the patter 
of the same guides. Therefore, 
the steamship line must sell the 
cruise—plus the idea that the Line’s 
cruise is the best. And “best” 
comes not only from cuisine, 
saloons and cabins, but also from 
entertainment. It is around the 
entertainment idea that the Ham- 
burg-American Line is building 
up these Pleasure. Pirate Pil- 
grimages. 

The first pleasure Pirate ap- 
peared aboard the S. S. Reliance 
back in 1924.” Early in the voyage, 
the captain announced that a stow- 
away had been discovered and 
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would be put on trial in the after 
smoking-room. en the pas- 
sengers attended the trial they 
found the room fitted like a pir- 
ate’s den and that the stowaway 
was “Gloom.” He was duly tried 
and convicted but before he could 
be sentenced a pirate stepped forth 
and claimed him for the pirate 
band. 

Now this pirate was not a mem- 
ber of the crew or an actor hired 
by the company. He was a staid 
New York business man on his 
first trip on the Reliance. His 
partners in crime were men of 
equal attainments and _ dignity. 
However, they all entered into the 
spirit of play like a gang of ten- 
year-old boys. This is a point that 
the advertiser may well remember 
when he begins to argue heatedly 
about dignity in copy. 

The pirate idea caught the fancy 
of the passengers. Within a few 
days, the pirates raided the bridge 
and took the ship.” There were 
pirate parades, pirate balls. Each 
evening saw new batches of pas- 
sengers being initiated into the 
pirate band. All the time, remem- 
ber, these pirates were passengers; 
not youngsters, but business men of 
means and position who were find- 
ing the best kind of enjoyment in 
these pleasure pirate antics. 

A great deal more might be 
written about the various stunts 
performed by the pirates, but by 
this time the reader has a good 
idea of the workings of the pirate 
band. Of course, this was not a 
spontaneous outburst on the part 
of the passengers. It was their 
game, but the idea came primarily 
from Louis Weickum, publicity 
manager. of the Line, who was 
present on the ship and who edited 
and illustrated “Caribbean Com- 
ments,” the ship’s paper, which 
was a chatty little news sheet, not 
of world affairs but of ship af- 
fairs. This paper did much to 
foster the pirate idea. 

Mr. Wickum was the man who 
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had chosen the original pirates 
after carefully scanning the pas- 
senger list and studying the pas- 
sengers. He also was a member 
of the pirate board and was pres- 
ent at each meeting to see that 
the next day’s entertainment was 
planned. This part of his work 
was not too onerous, however, 
since the pirates themselves were 
quick to think up good ideas for 
their own entertainment. 

The original pirate band was, 
of course, a gamble. The idea, in 
the parlance of the stage, could 
have been either a “wow” or a 
“flop.” Banking on its belief that 
the average cruise passenger is do- 
ing his best to forget the cares 
and dignity of land life, the com- 
pany believed the idea would be a 

row.” It was. 

Since that first trip there have 
been many extensions of the idea. 
Now, women and children become 
piratettes, and even vampirettes al- 
though on the first trip it was a 
“men only” proposition. Today, 


details are carefully worked out 


months in advance and the com- 
pany maintains its own property 
room of costumes. There are other 
developments which will come out 
as it is explained how the com- 
pany is advertising the idea. 

Several months after the trip, 
each pirate received a_ beautiful 
certificate of membership in the 
Order of Pleasure Pirates. This 
was written in a light vein, was 
signed by the captain and sealed 
with a sure enough gold seal. 
Reaching the pirates some months 
after the trip had finished and at 
a time when they might be plan- 
ning, or their friends might be 
planning, a winter trip, it served 
as the best kind of follow up. It 
called back immediate recollections 
of the cruise and put the string 
around the passenger’s bundle of 
good-will. That the certificate of 
membership was appreciated is 
shown by the letters received by 
the company from the ex-pirates. 

Now comes the question: How 
is the company merchandising the 
Pleasure Pirate Idea? 

First of all, most of the cruise 
advertising carries a pirate flavor. 
The cruise is advertised not only 
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as going to the West Indies, but 
also as going to the Spanish Main. 
Pirates are pictured in the copy 
and Pleasure Pirate information is 
offered. The cruises have become 
officially “Pleasure Pirate Pil- 
grimages.” 

In a folder sent out by the com- 
pany describing the cruise, pictures 
of pirates appear on every page. 
The following text is used to de- 
scribe the pirate idea: 

“The Order of Pleasure Pirates 
was inaugurated in January, 1924, 
on the first cruise of the Reliance 
to the West Indies. All passengers 
are eligible for membership in this 
new brotherhood, whose sole en- 
deavor is to create happiness and 
laughter and to make gloom 
‘walk the plank.’ 

“The keynote of the entertain- 
ment program is a modern adapta- 
tion of the colorful atmosphere of 
the pirates, appealing to an inborn 
sense of romance and adventure 
that lurks in the heart of every 
traveler on pleasure bent. 

“Appropriate costumes are worn 
at the pirate meetings, treasure 
hunts, pirate ball and other jolli- 
fications. Initiation ceremonies, 
pirate festivities and division of 
loot take place in the Pirate’s 
Den where members of the Plea- 
sure Pirate band may enjoy 
themselves amidst appropriate sur- 
roundings, 

“On completion of the cruise, 
each full-fledged Pleasure Pirate 
is awarded a certificate of mem- 
bership in the Order of Pleasure 
Pirates—a valued testimonial of 
good fellowship enjoyed and con- 
tributed; a reminder of pleasant, 
jolly days aboard the good ship 
Reliance.” 

To each prospect is sent a folder 
on which there is a picture of an 
attractive “piratess” and a descrip- 
tion of the Pleasure Pirate Idea. 
This suggests, particularly to the 
ladies, that they bring colorful 
pirate costumes. A card is sent 
to those who have signed up for 
the cruise announcing that they 
have been chosen as candidates for 
membership in the Order of 
Pleasure Pirates. If they wish to 
join they are asked to sign the 
card, This gives the company a 
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Farm Outlook? Jp! 
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With October peeping over the hill fsels 
much farm work has been and better ff fart 
ideas of 1926-27 farm income are avail J 7}, 
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Yields of most crops will be larger than J Cor 
earlier estimates indicated. by 1 


Harvest returns and price conditions 9 % 4 
indicate a considerable increase in in § the 
come from wheat. wit. 


Livestock is still maintaining high § Wr 
ground. Hogs came almost to the $15 J to t 
mark. During late summer beef reached 
the second highest average price since 
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1920. 


Fruit was abundant. Apples broke all 
records. 
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\, |Dairy products promise to top last 
year’s income figure of nearly three 
billion dollars—the highest in five years. 


Poultry products will again keep them- 
ill selves in the billion-dollar class as a 
-er ffarm income source. 


il I The farm situation is completely ana- 
lyzed in the September number of «Farm 
an § Conditions,” a monthly survey issued 

by this Association for the information 
ns (of all who seek a better knowledge of 
in {the farm market. Mailed to executives 


without cost. 


oh § Write for the September issue and ask 
15 | to be placed on the mailing list. 


ed 
1ce . . . . 
Agricultural Publishers Association 
Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
all 33 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


“Prosperity Follows the Plow” 
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good line on those passengers who 
will co-operate best. Of course, 
other. passengers who will eventu- 
ally become pirates will not sign 
this card, but just the same it js 
working on their pleasure emo- 
tions and preparing them for the 
pleasure of the cruise. 

Other advertising matter, such 
as folders, etc., carries the pirate 
flavor even though it does not 
mention the Pleasure Pirates by 
name. 

Then, of course, there is the 
certificate of membership which is 
sent to every pirate after the 
voyage. In addition, the com- 
pany furnishes an attractive binder 
in which the passenger can keep 
copies of “Caribbean Comments” 
as a memento of the trip. This 
is also good advertising since it 
keeps the memento, a real holder 
of good-will, with the prospect 
long after the voyage is over. 

Yes, there is a lot more to sell- 
ing than making a sale. There is 
the building of good-will after the 
sale has been made and the hold- 
ing of good-will after the product 
has been consumed. The. adver- 
tiser who can accomplish all these 
things is doing a good bit of mer- 
chandising. Selling travel de- 
pends a great deal on building and 
holding good-will. The Pleasure 
Pirate Pilgrimages offer the com- 
pany an excellent means of hold- 
ing the favor of passengers who 
have already taken a Hamburg- 
American cruise, it gives the com- 
pany first call on the traveler's 
next trip, and makes the traveler 
a good booster for the Line’s 
cruises. 





Detroit Advertising Business 


Reorganized 
The Parker Holden S 
Agency, Detroit, has been reorganized 
as Holden, Peters & Clark, Inc. The 
officers of the new company are: Presi- 
dent, Parker Holden; vice-presidents, 
Albert E. Peters and Le Roy A. Clark; 
secretary, J. C. Bedient, and treasurer, 
C. A. Stevenson. 


Advertising 





“The Nautical Gazette” 


Appoints Advertising Manager 

The Nautical Gazette, New York, 
has appointed John E. Broderick as 
advertising manager, effective October 4. 
He will fill the vacancy left by the late 
Alexander H. R. Aitken, 
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Why? 


HY should we pay 

for a full page in 
Printers’ Ink and only 
use half of it? 


And why should you 
undergo the costly proc- 
ess of getting distribu- 
tion for your product in 
Baltimore and _ neglect 
to tell your story to the 
readers of The Baltimore 
News? 


The Baltimore News 
goes into more than 
100,000 of the 196,000 
homes of Baltimore 
every evening; over 
400,000 Baltimoreans 
read it every day and 
most of them see no 
other evening paper! 


Don’t be mid-Victorian! 


The 
BALTIMORE 
NEWS 
Baltimore, Md. 
August Net Paid 123,556 
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WHAT HAPPENS 
TO YOUR 
WINDOW DISPLAYS 
AND DEALER-HELPS 
AFTER YOU SEND THEM 
OUT? 





IF you place your displays through 
the Window Display Installation | 
Bureau, Inc., with its Local Asso- 
ciates covering 
600—CITIES AND TOWNS—60 
Throughout the United ea 
YOU ENOW these displays are 
installed satisfactorily in dealers’ 
windows, for the Bureau proves 
this to you and gives you a strict 
guarantee. 





For information, lists of 
cities covered and complete 
data on this service write to 
WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATION BUREAU, 


INC. 
Headquarters: 
22-23 Pickering Building 
CINCINNATI - - OHIO 

















“WE DESIGN ILLUS 
TRATED IDEAS NOT 
IDEALESS ILLUS 
TRATIONS. IF AN 
HONEST-T0-GOOD- 
NESS THOUGHT 
DOESNT VIVIFU 
THE PICTURE, ITS A 








OF COSTLY SPACE. 


MARTIN ULLMAN 
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(DEA CREATORS NOT 
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Direct-Mail 
Treasure Chest to Be 
Opened 





Speakers at the Forthcoming Con- 
vention of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association Will Un- 
cover Important Information— 
J. N. Willys to Discuss Value of 
Advertising to Motor Industry 


VERY member of the Direct 

Mail Advertising Association, 
in a campaign which this associa- 
tion is conducting, is urged to be 
on hand in Detroit on October 20, 
21 and 22. The inducement is the 
opening of a treasure chest of 
helpful facts which will be un- 
locked by executives from a num- 
ber of prominent advertisers and 
concerns engaged in the creation of 
direct mail. 

For instance, one of the speakers 
who has definitely accepted a 
place on the program is John N. 
Willys, president of The Willys- 
Overland Company. His topic 
will be “Advertising and the Auto- 
mobile Industry.” Mr. Willys, it 
is known, holds decided views on 
the value of automobile advertis- 
ing and, it is expected, he will re- 
fute some of the theories voiced 
in recent months concerning the 
need of advertising, especially in 
the medium and low-price car 
field. 

This year, in addition to the 
usual exhibit of direct-mail 
material, there is to be a graphic 
arts display arranged by Verne 
E. Burnett, chairman of the edu- 
cational committee of the Ad- 
craft Club of Detroit. 

The program of the various 
general and departmental meetings 
of the convention follows: 





GENERAL SESSIONS 
October 20, morning: Presiding: 
Charles R. Wiers, president Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. Speaker, Hon. 
A. Heath Onthank, chief, Domestic 
Commerce Division, "Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, followed by a 
discussion on “Marketing the American 
Manufactured Product in Britain”; by 
Harry Pickup, managing director, Har 

pic Mfg. Co., Ltd., London. 
Afternoon: Presiding, P heen Meadon, 
president, Franklin ress. . ¥ t. 
‘Using the Mails to Help Sales,” E ep. 
Gibbs, advertising manager, The Na 
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The modern agency is prepared to play an 
important part in the day-by-day sales activities 
of the businesses it serves. Such an intimate 
relationship is possible only when headquarters 
of client and agent are separated by but a matter 
of minutes. We offer this important advantage 
to manufacturers in Central New England. 


— 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 


Hartrorp, Connecticut 

















York ca) and Its Trolley Towns 


CAN BE COVERED 
COMPLETELY 
WITH 


York’s Only Evening Paper 


IT IS READ BY MOST EVERYONE 
IN ITS TERRITORY 


The Bork Dispatch 


York’s Best Newspaper 


95% of the entire circulation delivered by our own 
carrier boys 
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A California Agency 
needs a 
“VISUALIZER ' 


One of the large agen- 
cies of the Pacific Coast 
needs a “Visualizer” 

a Layout Man who under- 
stands the “advertising 
slant.” 

He should have the abil- 
ity to catch the tone and 
purpose of copy-message 
and dramatize or illumi- 
nate it. He must be an or- 
ganization man . . . be 
able to work with and lead 
his associates. He must 
have a working knowledge 
of the mechanics of adver- 
tising. He must not be ama- 
teurish . . . in ideas or 
draughtsmanship. 

That’s all of the ‘‘musts.”’ 

It is possible the man we 
want is now with some big 
Direct-Mail agency where 
he has charge of planning 
and buying art work. We 
may be wrong. 

Tell us your whole story 
in the first letter. And send 
samples of your layout 
work. They'll be returned 
of course. Let us know 
how much you must earn. 
We will answer promptly 
and confidentially. 


Address “A,” Box 276 
PRINTERS’ INK, 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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tional Cash. Register Co.; “Advertising 
and the Automobile Industry,” John N. 
Willys, president, Willys Overland Co., 
Toledo; “Retailing via Direct Mail,” 
R. A. Chandler, treasurer and publicity 
director, The Chandler Hardware Co. 
Sylvania, Ohio; and “Dominating a 

ational Market in Six Months,” 
George S. Sturges, advertising manager, 
The Glidden Paint and Varnish Co., 
Cleveland. 

October 21, morning: Presiding, 
William A. Biddle, advertising manager, 
American Laundry Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati. ‘‘Today’s Responsibility for 
Selling,” A. B. McCallister, Young & 
McCallister, Los Angeles; “Mixing Ideas 
with Ink, a Study of Some Neglected 
Elements in Direct Advertising,” E. E. 
McCleish, president, William Elliott 
Graves Corporation, Chicago; ‘The Blot- 
ter’s Place in a Direct-Mail Campaign,” 
Franklin Dorset, Whittet & Shepperson, 
Richmond, Va.; and “Reaching the Big 
Boss by Direct-Mail Advertising,” Ben 
J. Sweetland, Sweetland, Advertising, 
Inc., New York. 

These addresses will be followed by 
the award of trophies for the exhibit. 

October 22, afternoon: Presiding, 
Edward A. Collins, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, The National 
Surety Co., New York; “‘Has the Law 
of Diminishing Returns Started to Op- 
erate in the Case of Direct Advertis- 
ing?” Robert E. Ramsay, The Robert 
E. Ramsay Organization, New York; 
“The Tone of Voice in Copy,” G. W. 
Freeman, Doremus & Co., New York; 
and “What the Postman Brings,” 
Francis B. Frazee, The Larkin Co., 
Buffalo, N 


DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS 

October 21, afternoon: Retail group: 
Chairman, Fred A. Weston, sales man- 
ager, Kaufmann’s Pittsburgh. “How 
We Got More Money for Direct Mail,” 
Ray M. Wright, advertising manager, 
Scruggs, Vandervoort and Barney, St. 
Louis; “Some Female Reactions to 
Direct Mail Advertising,” Mrs. Selma 
Baer Elgutter, Toledo. 

Financial group chairman, E. E. Mc- 
Cleish; 

Sales house organ group, chairman, 
Joseph H. Robinson, president, Atlas- 
Robinson Co., Chicago; : 

Employees’ house organ group: Chair- 
man, Nelson T. Ziegler, The Ohio Buick 
Co., Cleveland; ‘‘The Proof of the House 
Organ Pudding,” Maybelle G. Jones, The 
Retail Credit Co., Atlanta; “Catching 
Employee Interest in the House Maga- 
zine,” F. Harvey Morse, The Ralston 
Purina, St. Louis; ; 

Industrial advertising group; chair 
man, Walter A. Bowe, commercial pub 
lication section, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady; “Literature and the 
Dealer’s Co-operation,” Richard  B. 
Cook, advertising manager, David Lup 
ton’s Sons Co., Philadelphia; ‘How 
Industrial Buyers Use Manufacturers’ 
Literature,” C. E. Conkling, manager, 
Marketing Counselors’ Staff, McGraw- 


Hill Publishing Co., New York, and 
“Direct Advertising as Viewed by th« 
Manufacturer of Mechanical qui): 
ment,” John J. Slein, The Graton & 
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Have You Ever Read 
That Famous Editorial 
“Overlooking the Obvious”? 


In this present instance the “obvious” is a pub- 
lication with a group of readers so powerful and 
influential that it ye not seem possible that 
they can be reached through one publication. 
Yet many directors of national advertising are 
reaching the directors’ table of 50,000 major 
businesses through the American Bankers As- 
sociation Journal. 


Others seeking to influence this class are overlooking 


the obvious. 


When you want to get banker influence use the 
American Bankers Association Journal, and you 
do want banker influence if you want to get 
anywhere because there isn’t a worthwhile in- 
dustry from the last one-horse town up to New 
York that hasn’t from one to seven bank officers 
on its Board of Directors or as directing heads. 


We have some statistics on that point which you 
can have for the asking. 








A campaign in the Journal can be included in | 
| any appropriation with very little trouble—and 
| the Pa tl which a Journal campaign will exert 

| is tremendous. 


¢ ¢ € 


The American Bankers Association Journal 
has the largest A. B. C. circulation in the field 
of banking and is the financial magazine that is 
most quoted in the newspap Do the bank 

read it closely? Come up and look at the mail. 





AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


110 EAST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


ALDEN B. BAXTER, 110 E. 42nd St., New York City 
CHARLES H. RAVELL, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
GEORGE WIGHT, 25 Kearny St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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TODAY 





Not Five Years Ago! 


ODAY—THIS week—THIS month—THIS 
year—from the merchant prince and his 
pages of display advertising to the housewife’s 
want expressed in classified advertising— 
buyers of advertising are recognizing the out- 
standing value of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 


gencer. 


Check These Advertising Facts 
for August, 1926 


LOCAL DISPLAY 


The Post-Intelligencer 
GAINED 30,744 Lines 


The Seattle Times 
GAINED 3,360 Lines 


The Seattle Star 
LOST 27,146 Lines 


CLASSIFIED 


The Post-Intelligencer 
GAINED 45,492 Lines 


The Seattle Times 
LOST 20,304 Lines 


The Seattle Star 
GAINED 3,180 Lines 


All Seattle papers gained in National 
Advertising, indicating that national ad- 
vertisers are recognizing the ever-in- 
creasing value of Seattle and the Wash- 


ington market. 








Official figures for the first eight months of 1926 
show the Post-Intelligencer. FIRST in ADVER- 
TISING GAINS on the Pacific Coast—leading 
every paper by a wide margin. 








New York City Western Representative 
Eastern Representative WwW. H. WIL 


WwW. W. CHE 
1819 Broadway 


w 915 Hearst Bidg. 
Chicago 


Coast Representative 
SON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
Monadnock Bldg. 
San Francisco 
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Knight Mfg. 
Mass. 

October 22, morning: Better letters 
group, chairman, E. P. Corbett, chief, 
Sales Letter Division, National Cash 
Register Co. Dayton; “Pre-approach 
Letters in Life Insurance = 
Hall Woods, advertising manager, Great 
Northern Life Insurance Co., Chicago; 
“Psychology of Effective Appeals,” 
James H. Pickens, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; : 

Advertising production group, chair- 
man, A. B. McCallister, Young & Mc- 
Callister, Los Angeles; “The Value of 
Quality Printing,” George W. Ward, 
The D. L. Ward Paper Co., Philadel- 
phia; ‘Place of Offset Lithography in 
Direct Advertising,” Clarence A. 
Whiteside, Seneca Offset Corporation, 
Pittsburgh; “Work of the Marketing 
Committee U. T. A.” Frank J. Smith, 
The John P. Smith Printing Company, 
Rochester, N. Y.; and “The Printer’s 
Opportunity and Duty in Direct Mail,” 
Charles Austin Bates, New York. 





Company, Worcester, 





To Address American Grocery 
Specialty Manufacturers 


Professor Irving Fisher, professor of 
economics, Yale University, will be 
among the speakers at the convention 
of the American Grocery Specialty 
Manufacturers’ Association, which is to 
be held at Providence, R. I., from 
October 5 to 7. A number of officials 
representing various departments of the 
Government are scheduled to talk. 

The program also includes the fol- 
lowing speakers: Senator George 
Moses; Professor Charles J. Bullock, 
Harvard University; J. H. McLaurin, 
president of the American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association; Roy L. Davidson, 
president of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association; John C. Sheehan, 
president of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers; Luman R. Wing, presi- 
dent of the National Food Brokers’ 
Association, and Thomas Holt, presi- 
dent of the Association of Dairy, Food 
and Drug Officials of the United States. 





Foster-Rogers and Balfour- 
Guthrie Mills Combined 


The Foster-Rogers Milling Company 
has been incorporated and has acquired 
the plant and business of the Balfour- 
Guthrie Company, Tacoma, Wash., 
operating as the Crown Mills. The new 
company will manufacture a full line 
of flour, cereals, stock and _ poultry 
feeds, continuing the Crown brand. 

The company will seek distribution on 
the Pacific Coast. E. T. Rogers is 
general manager. Operations will be 
continued in Tacoma. 





New Business at Tampa 


Harold G. Anderson has started the 
Anderson Advertising Agency at Tampa, 
Fla. He had been with the Tampa of- 
fice of The Caples Company, and, at 
one time was with the Blackman Com- 
pany, New York. 
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An Advertising 
Agency That 
Can Perform a 
CONTACT 
MAN’s Promise 
to a Client! 
















A CONTACT MAN 
who has ‘‘just that some- 
thing” in his person- 
ality and appearance 
that gains interviews 
with business heads and 


wins confidence. 


























A CONTACT MAN 
who has unusual, new 
and saleable advertising 
















A SALESMAN 
who can keep a client 
sold! ... ; 















Is Looking for the New 
York Agency That Is 
Looking for Him! 














Address Box20Printer’s Ink 















YOUR OWN 
SALES ORGANIZATION 


An Unusual Opportunity 
For those qualified to sell 


retail merchants an_ es- 
sential advertising service 
—newspaper copy, mer- 
chandising plans, etc. 





Tested, approved and used 
by over 500 leading lum- 
ber and coal dealers. 


Exclusive territory—salary 
and commission, to respon- 
sible, qualified representa- 
tives in all States. 

A $10,000 to $15,000 op- 
portunity for the man who 
would capitalize a thorough 
knowledge of advertising. 


Address 
“C,’’ Box 278, Printers’ Ink 




















BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders 
will hold an average of ten 
copies each. Figure five binders 
for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, can be securely 
fastened in the binder by a 
very simple arrangement, and 
will open like a book, with all 


inside margins fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
book cloth; lettered in gold. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


185 Madison Ave. New York 
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Seven Ways in Which 
Hand-to-Mouth Buying 
Profits the Manufacturer 


(Continued from page 8) 

they send out announcements to 
their customers they can get 
twenty-four-hour service on any 
patterns that prove popular. This 
not only gives them turnover, 
which makes them our friends, but 
it also permits them to finish their 
special efforts without a lot o/ 
odds and ends. This, in turn, per- 
mits the retailer to carry our line 
with safety and profit and makes 
him glad not to cut prices. With 
other factors, as national advertis- 
ing and a standardized price, this 
quick service which makes for 
frequent ordering combines to keep 
our shirts selling fast and in quan- 
tities that allow a proper mark-up 
for the dealer and a firm business, 
without price slashing, for us.” 

Minimizing of price cutting he- 
cause of the close tie with the 
dealer has also been experienced 
by the Klearflax company. “We 
have been enabled, as well, to do 
away with cut-price advertising ex- 
cept at those special seasons when 
we make special offers that come 
from slow movers at the factory 
or from other usual causes,” Mr. 
Foote says. “Our plan brings uni- 
formity and_ stability of prices 
through ‘intimate and frequent con- 
tact with our dealers.” 

(5) Fresh goods influence mer- 
chant, clerk and merchandise man- 
ager. According to Robert D. 
Price, New York manager and a 
director of the Robeson-Rochester 
Corporation, electrical appliances, 


“the retailer gets discouraged 
if his August stock does not 
move until November. Even if 


he does sell it all then, he is 
not cheered. In the meantime, his 
stock probably gets dusty or out 
of condition and, therefore, harde: 
to sell. Frequent filling in of a 
small stock, -however, keeps dis- 
plays. always looking bright and 


keeps the merchant aware that 
the goods are in demand. I am 
always on the lookout for any 


product of ours which gets out oi 
condition in the dealer’s store. | 
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National City Bank 
J. P. Morgan & Company 
Guaranty Trust Company 
Equitable Trust Company 
Continental and Commercial Bank 
Chatham and Phenix National Bank 
National City Company 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
Harris, Forbes & Company 

4 Dillon, Read and Company 

‘{< Blair and Company 


* General Motors Corporation 
ict Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
Hi Canadian Pacific Railway 

fi Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
s John Hancock Life Insurance 
American Tobacco Company 
Armour & Company 
Swift and Company 
Remington Typewriter Company 
Fisk Tire Company, Inc. 
Furness-Bermuda Lines 


ND the kind of “birds” they are is evi- 
dent. A pretty good flock to be in. 


These concerns have selected The Financial 
World as a medium through which to reach 
an important market for their securities and 
products, and as a means of institutionaliz- 
ing their organization among the financially 
sound and influential investors who sub- 
scribe to The Financial World. 


For further information address 


FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment Weekly 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1902 Member A. B. C. 








BIRDS OF A FEATHER! 
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Valuable Patent Rights 
For Sale 


I have a client who has full 
patents and protection on a nov- 
elty and necessity. This article 
would sell readily through drug, 
cigar and soda stores. Sales to 
date have been very gratifying 
when compared with sales effort. 
The proven retail sales price is 
about ten times the cost of manu- 
facture. If properly financed and 
merchandised, this product should 
make a fortune for its owner. 


Client has neither the time, talent 
or money to push it. He will sell 
patents outright or on a guaran- 
teed royalty basis. 


Write for sample and details. 
Roy G. Booker, Candler Annex, Atlanta, Ga. 


Advertising Agencies: If you have 
clients who are looking for something 
entirely new and reaching a populer 
field, communicate with me. 


Copy Writer 
Wanted 


One of our clients, the leader 
in their line, needs a highly 
experienced copy writer. The 
man must know how to de- 
scribe heavy machinery in the 
terms of those who buy. He 
must be qualified to edit a 
house-organ, and otherwise as- 
sist a busy advertising man- 
ager. Write, send photo, state 
salary, and send samples of 
your work. Our client is 
located in Marion, Ohio, and 
we will convey your message. 





THE JAY H. MAISH 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Marion, Ohio 
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take it away, put it into condition 
for the merchant, and then try to 
reduce his stock of the item.” 

The Nettleton company also has 
found that unsold merchandise 
disheartens the dealer and has 
taken advantage of its in-stock 
department system to prevent any 
dealer from keeping inactive styles. 
It offers its merchants the oppor- 
tunity to turn back into stock any 
shoes which, though inactive in 
their district, are selling in other 
areas. Thus, if some styles are 
not selling in Boston, they may be 
turned in, and the company will 
ship them to Dallas, where they are 
popular. 

“In a medium-size store whose 
inventory of staple ribbons two 
years ago was $11,000 and now is 
$5,400,” Mr. Disque of the John- 
son-Cowdin company has stated, 
“it was reported that less than 
$500 of goods had been on hand 
one year and less than $1,000 had 
been on hand six months. Our 
plan keeps stocks moving, and that 
means fresh goods all the time. 
Customers like it, and the sales 
girls like it.” 

The Klearflax company has 
found that salesmen sell more of 
what sells well, and that the effect 
of new goods on the floor men is 
very strong. Going a step farther 
with the thought, this company 
has found that the merchandise 
manager is affected. 

“Many manufacturers have not 
been able to cope with changing 
conditions in department stores. 
They fail to consider that their 
traveling men see only the buyer of 
the department and that the mer- 
chandise manager can turn thumbs 
down even after the buyer has 
been sold on certain goods or 
styles. 

“But with a plan of frequent or- 
dering, such as ours, when the 
order goes from the department 
buyer to the merchandise chief 
every Saturday it impresses the 
merchandiser with the fact that 
these particular goods are moving. 
So he signs the order that keeps 
the department’s stock up. This 
brings us considerably more busi- 
ness. 

(6) Distribution of new items 
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An outside Opinion on 
INDUSTRIAL GEORGIA 


Following an exhaustive personal survey of 
Georgia, B. C. Forbes wrote: 

“Every condition is favorable to the great industrial 
development now taking place in Georgia. A year 
’round equable climate; pure Anglo-Saxon labor, the 
finest in the world; vast resources of raw material and 
hydro-electric power; ample financial resources and, 

— best of all, men with ability 

f ON to do the job. 

“Cotton spindles in Georgia 
4. A were 96 per cent active in June, 
/ ‘ compared with 73 per cent in 

: New England and 84 per cent 
\ in the whole United States. 

\ “There has been particular 

} stimulation of the clay work- 
‘ [ ing industry. New plants for 

4 










the manufacture of face brick 
have been established and the 
capacity of existing plants has 
been greatly increased. 
“Furniture manufacture, iron 
| and steel manufacture, oil re- 
4 fining and the making of cement 
i and the manufacture of clay 
products are important parts of 
Georgia’s industrial system.” 


GEORGIA RAILWAY1x”» POWER CO. 


ATLANTA 
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An International Advertiser Needs 
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3 Exceptional Men 


Here’s a Real Job for 


a Combination Copywriter ® 


rte 





Marketing Man—Idea Man @ 


Can You Fill It? 


An international advertiser 
needs three men to fill a new 
field with their organization. 
They must be men who can 
write advertising copy of a high 
order as well as assume the re- 
sponsibility for spending, to the 
best advantage, the Company’s 
advertising appropriation in cer- 
tain definite territories. 

These men will be directly 
responsible to the President of 
the Company and thus have 
unusual opportunity for ad- 
vancement as a result of demon- 
strated ability. Moreover an at- 
tractive arrangement for stock 
ownership will be made, if de- 
sired. While the present activi- 
ties of this organization are 
world-wide, they plan _ still 
greater expansion, possibly by 
adding new products to their 
line or by absorbing other com- 
panies. 

If you qualify you will first 
become familiar with the Com- 
pany’s product and its present 
and past methods of advertising 
and selling. You will then be- 
come familiar with your terri- 
tory and its media through 


travel, study and analysis. After 
that you will be required to sub- 
mit plans and write copy and 
also to be able to follow up and 
check the results of this work. 

You will be given every oppor- 
tunity to show your own ability, yet 
you will also have the help and co- 
operation of our Client’s Advertising 
Agency. 

As our Client adds new products, 
you will be called on to make market 
surveys, present merchandising plans, 
ideas for packages, write the adver- 
tising and recommend the media to 
be used 

The men desired are Christians, 
probably over twenty-five, yet under 
forty—college graduates preferred. 
They must now be writing copy that 
sells, but they have possibly never 
had quite such an opportunity for ad- 
vancement as these positions offer. 
The type of men our Client wishes to 
secure have a vision beyond mere pay 
checks. They will probably start at 
just what they are g earnin ng and 
be glad to do so because the 
future that these positions will be 
practically sure to develop. 

No references will be consulted 
without your permission, or until 
after you have been granted a per- 
sonal interview. 

Our Client’s present staff all know 
about this advertisement. 

Write Mr. W. A. Lowen, Voca- 
tional Bureau, Inc.,.giving such in- 
formation about yourself as_ will 
warrant an interview. 


Vocational Bureau, Inc. 
110 West 4oth Street 
New York City 


Note: The Company seeking these men is paying the Vocational 
Bureau’s placement fee. No charge will be made to applicants. 
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is made easier and quicker. “Un- 
der the frequent order plan,” Mr. 
Foote of Klearflax goes on, “dis- 
tribution is so well under the 
manufacturer’s control that he can 
get new items of his line quickly 
and easily into his dealers’ stores. 
Just as we supply the dealer quickly 
with fill-ins of regular styles that 
are moving rapidly, just so can we 
get special numbers to him for 
special times of the year.” 

In the event of sudden changes in 
the line, whether of style or ma- 
terial due to unexpected trade 
conditions, the close contact with 
the dealer enables the manufac- 
turer to make changes without 
loss of time. “We are learning 
how to gear production so that we 
can make deliveries in ten days in- 
stead of in weeks,” says Mr. Jep- 
son of Kops Brothers. “Some- 
times we are forced to substitute 
one fabric for another, but because 
we are closer to our merchants 
than ever before, we can notify 
them, get their permission to make 
the substitution, and continue pro- 
duction with no loss of time, 
money or good-will.” 

The Nettleton company gets a 
further benefit. When it distrib- 
utes its styles as a result of in- 
stock department methods, it is 
able to capitalize on its seasonal 
style advertising, for it knows that 
the advertising will take prospects 
to shops where the advertised shoes 
actually are available. 

(7) Salesmen are free to sell 
sales ideas. Nettleton salesmen are 
told that if they must leave their 
shoes or their advertising port- 
folio behind, they had better leave 
the shoes. Once the twelve Net- 
tleton men, cultivating territories 
which are small enough to permit 
them to become sales experts in 
their own areas, sell a dealer on 
the in-stock plan, they are prac- 
tically free thereafter to work with 
him on sales and advertising ideas. 
The in-stock system keeps the 
dealer ordering regularly and fre- 
quently. 

“Our salesmen are managers 
now,” says another executive. 
“They no longer. are under the 
necessity of trying to keep a buyer 
loaded up with ‘stock. They have 
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False Modesty 


I have none. 

And for this reason I do 
not hesitate to recom- 
mend myself as a good 


Copywriter 
Visualizer 
Rough layout man 


Age 26; 2 years college; 
one year junior account 
executive; experienced in 
editing, publicity, news 

ting; contributor to 
magazines of distinction ; 
four years’ work-a-wa: 
travel around world. 
Best references, samples 
of work. Available for 
permanent New York 
position. 


That’s my story. 


Address “E,” Box 130, 
Printers’ Ink 











Advertising 
Agency Man 


Earnings $30,000 to $50,000 
yearly; 18 years’ experience; 
knows every branch of agency 
work from having done it; 
especially capable in impressing 
clients with the substantial 
quality of an agency’s service— 
and in developing that quality 
if need be. 

As chief of contact or copy, 
as general or branch manager, 
this man can help mightily in 
making larger profits through 
developing and holding accounts 
for any agency important 
enough to need him. Seldom 
does a man of his qualifications 
come into the market. 

Address 
“K,” Box 133, Printers’ Ink 








WE HAVE A MOST 
INTERESTING 
OPENING 


for aman 


WHO CAN WRITE AND 
DO THINGS WITH TYPE 


Both advertising and newspaper ex- 
perience would be beneficial though 
non-essential so long as he is able to 
demonstrate the ability to write in- 
terestingly, but he must have good 
typographic taste, developed through 
practical experience. 

The position is with a national 
advertiser located in New York City. 

Please give salary requirement 
and outline of experience in letter. 


Address 
H. G., Box 70, G. P. O., 
New York City 








YOUR OWN 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 
Consuit this organization of pro- 
duciion and distribution experts 
% No obligation by asking 
for information cr survey. 
Over 5,000,000 
circulation weekly. 


ADVERTISING “CO 
General Execut:ve Offices 
220 W. 42nd St:, N. Y. 

Wisconsin 0610 
Phila. Office, 1916 Race St. 
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TOY BALLOONS 


and 
x BALLOON NOVELTIES 
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erve Rubber Co 
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time and opportunity to develop 

methods of increasing retail sales 

and carrying helpful ideas to their 

accounts. The salesman can in- 

crease his volume by showing a 

buyer how to get more business.” 
ok * oe 


An observation or two by way 
of conclusion. As several manu- 
facturers point out, a business can- 
not be adapted overnight to hand- 
to-mouth buying. The Vanity Fair 
Silk Mills are developing a so- 
called unit system which is making 
for more frequent ordering by re- 
tailers. Burr Davis, manager of 
stock control, tells me that: 

“A system of this kind, I feel, 
can very easily swamp the manu- 
facturer unless it is developed only 
in such degree as is within absolute 
control at all times. Therefore, we 
are very cautious in expanding. 
We are strengthening each unit 
both from the retail and manufac- 
turing point as we go along. We 
have found in the promotion of our 
retail stock control plan that we 
have been able to benefit the re- 
tailer considerably. This in turn 
has, of course, reflected favorably 
in our own results, and we are 
planning to use the idea more 
extensively.” 

Mr. Price of Robeson-Rochester 
sums up the general hand-to-mouth 
situation in a few words: “I be- 
lieve repeat order buying is the 
best thing possible for the re- 
tailer and that the idea has not 
been met favorably by the manu- 
facturer because it came from the 
outside. It was the retailer’s idea 
and the manufacturer felt it was 
merely an attempt to make him 
hold the bag.” 

Three main points resolve 
themselves from this survey of 
hand-to-mouth buying: 

First, it is very much an indi- 
vidual problem, to be tackled differ- 
ently under various conditions. 

Second, it is a problem which 
most certainly exists and which is 
here to stay, and every manufac- 
turer must adapt himself in some 
way to it. 

Third, it has at least seven 
profitable advantages for the man- 
ufacturer who embraces it whole- 
heartedly. 
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cAn 
cAmbassador 


from the Markets of the 


Southern Seas 


os 


come from two lands 
of golden opportunity 













* —Australia and New 
Zealand—the wealthi- 

Australia est countries (per capita) 
anal ae Se in the world. I know these 


places like you know your 
own home town. You have 
a chance to stake a claim 


Sydney. 
And at Melbourne 
New Zealand 
Head Office: Exchange 


Buildings, Lambton for trade in them. Later it 

ps Neh PAL EE will be harder. Let me tell 
church, and Dunedin you about them. 

And at London. 

Phone or write: 

FRANK GOLDBERG, 

Governing Director, at the 

Commodore Hotel,NEW YORK 





The 


Perms 
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Advertising Agency 


LIMITED y 
OF AUSTRALIA AND 


NEW ZEALAND me 
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The Manto There is a 
Work the business in a 
city near New 
Plan York which 
makes a line of excellent products. 
Each year its profits are good for 
a few months in the year but lean 
months always eat them up be- 
fore the year is over. 

Any one of a number of plans 
would put the business on a sound 
foundation. These plans are 
known to the president and several 
members of the board of direc- 
tors. Every few years one of 
them is worked out by the presi- 
dent and turned over to his sales 
and production managers to work 
out. Then, part way through to 
accomplishment, the president be- 
comes impatient and discharges 
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someone. The rate of turnover 
among department heads is ab- 
normally high and the stock- 
holders are becoming as impatient 
with the president as he is with 
his men. He has been asked by 
one of the larger stockholders to 
realize that it does not take any 
executive ability to discharge a 
man, but it does take such ability 
to develop a man capable of 
carrying out a logical plan. The 
plan is no good without the right 
man to execute it. Such men are 
developed only through close per- 
sonal contact, the confidence and 
co-operation of the president and 
real incentives to keep them 
happy and on the job. As this 
stockholder said, quoting Arthur 
Hadley, “A plan without a man 
is as bad as a man without a plan 
—the more he has the more he 
wastes.” 

It is becoming each year more 
of a problem for heads of com- 
panies to develop and to hold 
executives who will use judgment 
and discretion in carrying out 
plans for the continuous growth 
of the business. 

The head of a company who 
does not give a proper proportion 
of his attention to this extremely 
important part of his job is fair 
neither to his stockholders nor 
to the rank and file of the or- 
ganization. 





A Sure Bet The open season 


for radio mer- 
Overlooked chandising is 


by Radio with us’ again. 

Set Makers Radio expositions 
are popping up left and right as 
part of an endeavor to stimulate 
public interest in receiving sets. 
Manufacturers’ advertising is ap- 
pearing almost everywhere. The 
race is for the consumer’s favor. 
This is sound so far as it goes, 
but the radio set manufacturer 
whose merchandising stops at that 
point is not building a genuine 
foundation for his business. 

The radio retailer belongs in the 
picture. He is selling a product 
that is new and on which he 
needs a great amount of educa- 
tion. The manufacturer, if only 
for the sake of his own profits, 
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wes that education to the retailer. 
Radio manufacturers, it seems, 
have failed to grasp the fact that 
they are selling a service propo- 
sition. A set is not bought’ be- 
cause of its appearance, but for 
what it does. Service to pur- 
chasers has been sadly neglected 
by set manufacturers. The reason 
is clear to one who sits in a posi- 
tion which enables him to see the 
whole situation. The majority of 
radio set manufacturers get none 
of the radio accessory business. 
That is to say, they do not sell 
the tubes and batteries that keep 
their product running. There is 
no money for them in the sale of 


such articles. Hence, there has 
developed a “Why should we 
worry?” attitude toward the 


troubles of the user after he has 
bought a set. 

The operation of a radio set, in 
the mind of the maker of it, is a 
simple proposition. He knows all 
about it. This is not so, however, 
with the ordinary user of it. It 
is a complicated piece of ma- 
chinery to him. Blame for its 
failure to operate successfully 
falls, in the majority of cases, on 
the manufacturer. That’s the rea- 
son why the set manufacturer 
should take the responsibility for 
service on his set. ere is no 
greater sales deterrent for a prod- 
uct which the public considers 
“technical” than the knowledge 
that a number of people who have 
bought it do not use it because 
something has gone wrong which 
they are unable to correct. 

The retailer of radio sets can- 
not see this whole picture. He 
cannot begin to grasp the im- 
portance of “service” to the fu- 
ture of the radio business. The 
manufacturer can. His is a 
broader and more inclusive out- 
look. It is his job to show the 
retailer its great importance and 
to find some way to make it 
profitable for the retailer to de- 
liver that service. 

The purchaser of a radio re- 
ceiving set must somehow be as- 
sured that any retailer carrying 
the trade-marked set he owns will 
be willing and anxious to show 
him how to keep that set work- 
ing efficiently. 
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The manufacturers who over- 
come this problem of getting 
dealers to give such service to the 
public are, without doubt, those 
who will profit most in the radio 
field. 

Any manufacturer of any kind 
will tell you that it is good busi- 
ness for him to reward employees 
who grab responsibility. A manu- 
facturer, in the last analysis, is 
nothing more than an employee of 
the buying public. It has been 
proved time and again that the 
public, as the employer, rewards 
with its continual patronage 
those manufacturers who go the 
full length on service. 


A short time ago, 

e 

oun 4 ond e there appeared in 

Idea—No Printers’ INK an 
Setting article which re- 


lated why manufacturers of men’s 
shoes are considering a plan of 
co-operative advertising designed 
to increase the sale of men’s shoes. 

Manufacturers of men’s shoes 
were much interested in such 
advertising not because the sales 
volume had fallen off. It had not. 
They were interested because an 
analysis of their sales figures 
showed they had not kept pace 
with the population growth of the 
country in the last thirty years, 
and particularly in the last ten 
years. In other words, the per 
capita consumption of men’s shoes 
had decreased. 

While makers of men’s shoes 
are not absolutely certain of the 
reasons for this condition there 
are many who ascribe the blame 
to the tendency of city dwellers to 
wear low shoes, or oxfords all the 
year around. The shoe manufac- 
turers decided not to attempt to 
make men, who prefer low shoes 
the year around, switch back to 
high shoes for the winter seasons. 
Instead they decided that, if they 
do advertise, they will try to sell 
the idea of light weight and heavy 
weight shoes. 

Here was an article that in itself 
was interesting because of the 
news it presented. A manufac- 
turer making some product totally 
different from men’s shoes, it 
might be said, offhand, could well 
afford to pass it by. However, 
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Printers’ Ink has since learned 
from a number of sources’ that 
such a manufacturer would be the 
loser. 

That particular article had in it 
two broad ideas of interest far 
beyond the confines of the men’s 
shoe manufacturing industry. 
First, there was the attention it 
gave to the idea of making a per 
capita study of sales volume 
figures. It showed that an industry 
which could boast of ever-increas- 
ing total volume may not really 
be progressing. The second broad 
idea it brought out was the wis- 
dom of not trying to break a con- 
sumer habit, but rather to find 
some way of riding along with 
that habit. 

So much for the broad ideas. 
In reading the story an _ alert 
merchandising mind has discov- 
ered a specific advertising oppor- 
tunity value for another industry 
—the men’s hosiery business. He 
sees an opportunity for the makers 
of hosiery to come along after the 
men’s shoe manufacturers have 
started their campaign on light 
weight and heavy weight shoes and 
sell the idea of light weight and 
heavy weight socks. 

All of which proves that the 
merchandising, selling and adver- 
tising ideas as related in PRINTERS’ 
Inx should never be considered as 
being confined to the industry that 
has discovered or been the first to 
apply them. 





Perhaps the time 


A New has come for a 
Task for new trend = in 


Automobile  aytomobile adver- 
Advertisers  tising. Ina recent 
editorial Automobile Topics quotes 
Alvan Macauley in Collier’s as 
saying that one of the great 
menaces on the road today is the 
automobile with defective brakes, 
gears, tires, steering gear or head- 
lights. Automobile Topics elabo- 
rates on this point and suggests 
that it is time for the automotive 
industry to take a definite stand 
for competent inspection of the 
vital “safety” parts of the auto- 
mobile. 

A great many critics have com- 
plained that automobile advertis- 
ing is, essentially, without variety ; 
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that one maker’s name can be sub- 
stituted in the advertising of an- 
other manufacturer without any 
particular detriment to advertising 
or manufacturer, Of course, this 
is not true and a careful analysis 
of automobile advertising will 
prove its falsity, but it does in- 
dicate a condition that will stand 
correction. Automotive advertis- 
ing today is highly competitive and 
with many advertisers emphasiz- 
ing certain fundamentals there is 
bound to be a superficial similarity 
among most automobile adver- 
tisements. 

Why shouldn’t certain leaders 
in the industry change their trend 
of advertising to the educational? 
Is it not the duty of the automo- 
tive leaders to preach the lesson 
of safety at the same time that 
they try to sell more cars? Cer- 
tainly the increasing number of 
road accidents is in a great mea- 
sure responsible for what ill-will 
has been engendered against the 
automotive industry. 

Whether this is a subject for 
the consideration of a co-operative 
group of advertisers or whether 
certain leaders should handle it 
individually is not important at 
this time. The important part is 
that the automotive industry is 
overlooking a great opportunity to 
build good-will among automo- 
bilists and pedestrians alike by 
refraining from conducting a sound 
educational advertising campaign 
backed up by the active participa- 
tion of all automobile dealers. 

The opportunity is there. Will 
the automotive industry be big 
enough and intelligent enough to 
seize it? 





“The Chicago Investor” to 
Be Published 


The Chicago Investor, a new monthly 
magazine of personal investment infor- 
mation service, will begin publication 
with an October issue. George Edwin 
Nightingale, formerly with the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, will be editor. 
W. Donald Dunkle, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Calumet World, 
Chicago, has been appointed business 
manager and Charles P. Crooks will act 
as advertising manager. 





_H. K. Ambrose, of the Topics Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, has been 
made assistant advertising manager. 
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Make It Pointed 


Lighted pictures of the right kind will 
press your points home to every sales- 
man. Every man will get your point if 
you use expert service. 













For this purpose we offer the services 
of a highly skilled staff, thoroughly 
trained by. ten years of experience in 
preparing special picture material of 
exceptional effectiveness for sales pro- 
motion and educational work. 


Every picture we have ever produced 
has helped accomplish the buyer's 
purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 
217 West Illinois Street, Chicago 
Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 
New York Representative, 51 East 42d St., eg Hill 2296 


Los Angeles Representative, 827 West 53rd St., VE CAnnh a 4 
Dayton Representative, 787 Reibold Building, 














Advertising Club News 


C. H. Handerson, President, 
Financial Advertisers 


C. H. Handerson, publicity manager 
of the Union Trust Company, Cleveland, 
was elected president of the Financial 
Advertisers Association at its annual 
convention in Detroit. A report on 
the convention, which was the eleventh 

in the history of 
the association, ap- 
pears elsewhere in 
this issue. rs 
Handerson succeeds 
Carroll Ragan, of 
the United States 
Mortgage & Trust 
Company. 
Other officers 
elected were: First 
vice-president, 
G. odapp, Na- 

City Com- 
New York; 
second vice-presi- 
dent, Kline L 
Roberts, vice-presi- 
dent, Citizens 
Trust & Savings 
Bank, Columbus; 
third vice-presi- 
dent, C et- 
tereau, assistant vice-president, Amer- 
ican National Bank, Nashville, and 
treasurer, E. A. Hintz, Peoples Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago. Preston E. 
Reed was reappointed executive secretary. 

Clinton F. Berry, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Union Trust Company, Detroit, 
was appointed to represent the associa- 
tion on the National Commission of the 
International Advertising Association. 

he following were elected directors: 
C. E. Bourne, Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal; A. E. Bryson, Halsey Stuart 
& Co., Chicago; Frank Fuchs, First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis; F. W. Gehle, 
Chase National Bank, New York; R. J. 
Izant, Central National Bank, Cleve- 
land; F. R. Kerman, Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco; Marjorie Schoeffel, Plain- 
field Trust Co., Plainfield, N. J.; Fred 
Staker, Commerce Trust Co., Kansas 
City; Dale Graham, Mississippi Valley 
Trust Co., St. Louis; Carl Gode, Ilh- 
nois Merchants Trust Co., Chicago; 
Minnie Buzbee, Minneapolis Trust_Co., 
Minneapolis; Thos. J. Kiphart, Fifth- 
Third National Bank, Cincinnati; A. 
Ennis Jones, Franklin Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia; A. Douglas Oliver, Provident 
Trust Co., Philadelphia,-and H. J. Ber- 
nard, Second National Bank, Houston, 
Texas. : 

Selection of the convention city for 
1927 was deferred until the midwinter 
meeting of directors. . 

A new wing of the association was 
organized. by men interested in~ the 
sales end of the trust departments of 
banks. It is to be known as the trust 
development division. O. _ Neibel, 
Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, was 
named chairman; T. E. Herrick, assist- 
ant vice-president, The Cleveland Trust 
Co., vice-chairman, and Paul Laferty, 
Union Trust Co., Cleveland, secretary. 


tional 
pany, 


C. H. Hanperson 
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Date of International 
Convention Changed 


The convention of the International 
Advertising Association, which is to be 
held at Denver, is to start on June 26 
instead of June 5 as was previously 
decided. A majority of the advertising 
clubs and departments of the National 
Commission thought that June 5 would 
be too early. In addition some of the 
delegates plan trips to the national 
parks incidental to their trip to the 
convention and, as the parks do not 
open until about June 20, the later 
date will enable them to follow through 
with their plans. 

Another advantage of the later date is 
the fact that it will permit the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Clubs Association to 
hold its annual convention in advance 
of the meeting of the headquarters or 
ganization. The Pacific Coast conven 
tion will be held at Portland, starting 
June 19 

* * * 


Six-Point League Executives 
Meet 


At a meeting of the executive com 
mittee of the Six-Point League of New 
York, ari association of newspaper rep 
resentatives, which was held last week, 
plans were discussed for the program 
for the new year. It was decided to 
hold three meetings at the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York which would 
be addressed by prominent individuals. 
Fr Motz was appointed to make 
arrangements for the speakers. 

St. John Richards, president, pre 
sided at the meeting which was attended 
by M. P. Linn, J. F. Finley, W. H. 
Lawrence, T. E. Conklin, George W. 
Brett and George A. Riley. 

* * * 


Chicago Women’s Advertising 
Club Opens Season 


The Women’s Advertising Club oi 
Chicago held its first dinner meeting of 
the fall season last week. E. N. Farn 
don, president of the Advertising Spe 
cialty Association, then in convention 
session at Chicago, was the speaker. 

* * * 


Portland Club Sponsors 
Eugene Meeting 


The club contact and extension com 
mittee of the Advertising Club of Port 
land, Oreg., held a joint meeting with 
the Advertising Club of Eugene, Oreg., 
on September 24. The Portland club 
sponsored the meeting which was held 
at Eugene. a : 

*x* * 


Appointed by Denver Club 
James A. Henderson has been ap 
pointed chairman of the finance com 
mittee of the Advertising Club of Den- 
ver. Edward G. Valentine has been 
made chairman of the entertainment 
committee. 
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Magazine Club Appoints Com- 
mittee of Past Presidents 


In order to correlate and carry out 
the policies of its former administra- 
tions, the Magazine Club, of New York, 
has appointed a\'committee on progress 
which includes as members, past presi- 
dents of the club. The members are: 

Ralph K. Strassman, Gilbert T. 
Hodges, O. B. Merrill, R. B. Alexander, 
i L. Jones, W. Roy Barnhill, 

D. Fernald, Edward 

: Stanley Latshaw, aA. 

Barrell, Edgar G. Criswell and Robert 
Johnson, present president. 

“Forty members attended the club’s 
first meeting of the season which was 
held at the Advertising Club of New 
York on September 25. Plans were 
discussed for the program and speakers 
to address the meeting of the new sea- 
son. A report on the proposed re- 
vision of the constitution and by-laws 
was made by Shepard G. Barclay, chair- 
man of the committee in charge. 

A. M. Carey, chairman of the com- 
mittee which is working with the Inter- 
national Advertising Association, re- 
ported that the club has been assigned 
the task of arranging for a departmental 
session on magazine advertising at the 
association’s convention next year. The 
club sponsored a similar session at the 
last convention, which was the first 
such meeting of magazine interests held 
as part of the convention program in 
six years. 

* * * 


R. F. Place Speaks at First 
Kansas City Meeting 


The Advertising Club of Kansas City 
opened its season’s activities on Sep- 
tember 13. R. Fullerton Place, former 
president of the Advertising Club of 
St. Louis, spoke on “Romance — in 
Advertising.” 

“Imagination,” said Mr. Place, is 
the keystone of romance in modern 
advertisements and advertising methods. 

He said the development of adver- 
tising might be divided into the fol- 
lowing periods: Proprietary, covering 
the deluge of medicinal advertising; 
slap-stick, representing the tendency to- 
ward the humorous; reason-why; art 
and copy, and the romantic period. 

* * * 


Minneapolis Club Establishes 
Scholarship 


The Advertising Club of Minneapolis 
has established a scholarship of $100, 
to be awarded annually to a student in 
the advertising course of the School of 
Business at the University of Minne- 
sota, Minnsapotic. 


Screen Advertisers to Meet 


The national convention of the 
Screen Advertisers’ Association will be 
held at Kansas” City, Mo., from Octo- 
ber 14 to 16. A. Cauger, president 
of the United Film “Ad Service, is in 
charge of progtam arrangements. 
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C. B. Goes Heads Advertising 
Specialty Association 


Charles B. Goes, of the Goes Litho- 
graphing Company, Chicago, was 
elected president of the Advertising 
Specialty Association, at the twenty- 
third annual meeting of the association, 
held last week at Chicago. c. 
Glover _is_ first vice-president and 
W. A. Repke is second vice-president. 
J. B. Carroll and Bernice Blackwood 
were re-elected treasurer and execu- 
tive secretary respectively. 

iring and Training Salesmen,” 
was discussed by R. Cunningham, 
director of sales, personnel and adver- 
tising, of the LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity, Chicago. C. K. Woodbridge, 
president of the International Adver- 
tising Association, spoke on the parts 
that advertising and international trade 
are playing in bringing about a bet- 
ter understanding between different 
nationalities. 

x* * * 


Will Represent Women’s 
Clubs on National Commission 


Mrs. Minna Hall Simmons, president 
of the Federation of Women’s Adver- 
tising Clubs, has appointed the follow- 
ing as the Federation’s representatives 
on the National Commission of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association: 
Laura Brown, of the Women’s Advertis- 
ing Club of Toledo; Jessamine G. 
Hoagland, of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Chicago, and Hazel Ludwig, of 
the Women’s Advertising Club of St. 
Louis. 

* * * 


F. H. Mantor Leaves San 
Francisco Bureau 


Fred H. Mantor, who has completed 
the task of reorganizing The Better 
Business Bureau of the San Francisco 
Advertising Club, has left the active 
direction of the Bureau to return to 
private business. He will remain a 
member of the executive committee. 

The routine activities of the Bureau 
will be under the supervision of the 
assistant manager, G. W. Barney. 

oe + 


National Advertisers Group 
to Meet 


The national advertising group of 
the Advertising Club of New York 
will hold its first meeting of the season 
on October 21. Herbert Metz, adver- 
tising manager of the Graybar Electric 
Company, New York, will speak on 
“Building a National Campaign—How 
and Why We Did It Our Way.” 

* * * 


Cincinnati Agency Council 
Meets 


The Advertising Agencies Council of 
Cincinnati held its first meeting last 
week. Plans for the coming year were 
presented by committee chairmen. 
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Bridging the Gutter 


3 "Ine great space grows (where two faced before) with the aid of 
skilful layout 


By Edgar Paul Hermann 


Director of Publicatium, LaSalle Fxtension University 
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The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster is always in- 

terested in salesmen’s reactions 
to changed company policies. The 
Norwich Pharmacal Company ex- 
ecutives, for example, decided to 
eliminate the production and sale 
of highly competitive items in the 
line—items which as late as 1921 
composed more than 50 per cent 
of the company’s total volume. 
Only a part of the sales force was 
able to follow company policy 
quickly enough to _ concentrate 
sales effort on the limited line of 
specialties which remained. 

Thomas A. Brennan, sales man- 
ager of the Kansas City division, 
was one of the district managers 
who reviewed carefully the sales 
results secured by individual 
representatives in their relation to 
the policy of concentration. Many 
of the men who had been with 
the company for several years 
found it difficult to maintain 
volume under the new policy. 
Investigation by Mr. Brennan dis- 
closed that these particular men 
were the ones who had been slow 
to turn their efforts toward con- 
centrating on the company leaders. 
They had booked a good volume 
in the past on such highly com- 
petitive items as spirits of cam- 
phor, tincture of iodine, essence of 
pepsin, and the like. 

He overheard one such sales- 
man say, “Anybody can _ sell 
Unguentine but it takes a real 
salesman to _ sell competitive 
items.” 

As the district sales manager 
pointed out, it needed merely a 
glance at this man’s sales record 
on Unguentine, the company’s ad- 
vertised, profitable leader in the 
line of 700 items, to prove that 
his salesmanship was more needed 
on it than any other item if he was 
to prove profitable to the com- 
pany. 

Here was a salesman who con- 
fused the conflict type of selling 
for the profitable sort. There is 
apt to be, qn. every sales force, 
some salesman who doesn’t think 
he has made a real sale unless he 


has had an argument. The more 
the Schoolmaster hears of the 
queer reactions some _ salesmen 
have to changes in company sales 
policies, the more he realizes the 
necessity for close personal super- 
vision over salesmen in territories 
far distant from the home office. 
* * 


“Who is responsible,” inquires a 
member of the Class in a recent 
letter, “for the immense amount 
of bad feeling which so often 
crops up on the part of advertiser 
and advertisee? I refer more es- 
pecially to the help and position 
wanted advertisements of the 
classified columns. The amenities 
of human intercourse are flouted. 
Tough guy talks to tough guy. 
Each borrows phrases from ‘the 
other. ‘Don’t waste my time’ is 
used as often by the man seeking 
a position as by the firm seeking 
a man. Applicants are asked to 
write the most confidential details 
about themselves to box numbers, 
when the advertiser hasn’t taken 
the least trouble to be specific. 
Hardly ever does the advertiser 
give the applicant a hint of loca- 
tion. The questions of race and 
religion are referred to in a man- 
ner calculated to arouse the bit- 
terest feelings. Advertising men 
might at least set an example.” 

The Schoolmaster is inclined to 
agree. During the summer just 
passed .three specific cases came 
under his observation. 

The first was that ofa sales 
manager who had occasion to seek 
a new connection. His advertise- 
ment read, in part, “General Sales 
Manager, who has doubled the 
sales of a nationally advertised 
product within eight months, seeks 
new connection.” A_ stereotyped 
reply was received in which the 


“general sales manager” was asked-- 


to “state name, age, experience, 
religion, nationality -and salary 
desired” much as_ these points 
would be inquired about if the ap- 
plicant were a stenographer or 4 
bookkeeper. The reply so angered 
the sales manager that he wrote 
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Comments like those of Mr. 
Glenn are also made by many 
other manufacturers who have 
used our help over a period 
of years, including :— 
American Face Brick Assn. 
California White & Sugar 
Pine Assn. 
Celotezr Company 
Common Brick Mfrs. Assn. 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 


W. K. Glenn, Advertising Manager 
of the Crane Company :— 


“We Soo aioael fo peoere —— 
we think very highly of the 
Long-Bell Lumber. ya National Real Estate Journal. 


Paine Lumber Company “The leads which they give 
eid 5 The us are all alive, and our field 
" a ‘Mai tal men have more faith in pros- 
tian aterials pects which the Journal sends 
us than they have in those 
receive from other 
sources. They seem to be @ 
very high class organization, 
and are deeply interested in 
furthering their advertisers’ 
interests.”” 


This is an indication of the man- 
ner in which we are helping lead- 
ing building material manufac- 
turers sell Realtors—America’s 
Homebuilders—through the 
NATIONAL 
a.z.c. REAL ESTATE .2.r. 
JOURNAL 
Porter-Bede-Langtry Corporation, 
139 N. Clark St. Chicago 
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Nation - Wide 
Sale of Lumber 


in markets thousands of 
miles away from sawmills 

es price quotations in- 
dispensible to manufacturers 
and dealers — over 12,000 
lumbermen get theirs week- 
ly from the 


Americanfiumberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a.B.c. 














A Real Job. Modern printing es- 
tablishment catering to exclusive 
clientele in metropolitan district, 
has opening for junior contact 
man to sell a planned advertising 
and printing service which has 
proved to be a success. Appli- 
cant should have experience in 
selling advertising and if possible 
in merchandising. Answer by 
letter, giving brief experience 
outline and appointment will fol- 
low. Drawing account, generous 
commission. Address “N,”’ Box 
136,. care of Printers’ Ink. 





“99°/, MAILING LISTS” 


Stockholders—Investors—Individuals— 


Business firms for every need, guaran- 
teed—reliable and individually compiled. 


There is no list we can’t furnish any- 
where, Catalogue and information on 
request. 

NATIONAL LIST CO. 
847-A Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





PACH Hi BROS 


28 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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a' tart letter and refused to comply. 

In a second instance the ques- 
tion of religion was referred to in 
a way that caused much unneces- 
sary gnashing of teeth. 

The third case was supplied by 
a Class member who said: “I am 
surprised at the many blind ad- 
vertisements which give no inkling 
at all as to what part of the coun- 
try they come from. Naturally 
every man is interested in a certain 
section. There are some States and 
cities I could not consider, no 
matter how attractive the propo- 
sition might be. It is only a 
waste of time for me and for the 
advertiser, too, to send him my 
photograph and a long treatise 
about my experience, and so forth, 
only to learn that he is in Okla- 
homa or California. 

“Couldn’t advertisers be induced 
to mention their locality at least 
generally? If they didn’t want to 
say Dayton, Ohio, they could say 
Ohio.” 

Se 

A problem that bothers many 
manufacturers arises from their 
desire to give dealers as much 
prominence as possible in the na- 
tional advertising. If the adver- 
tiser runs a list of dealers which 
is anywhere near complete the list 
takes up almost the entire adver- 
tisement. Even a partial list of 
dealers takes up so much space 
that little is left for anything else 
and the completed advertisement 
gives the impression of a house 
divided against itself. 

W. W. Winship & Sons, Inc., 
Utica, N. Y., manufacturer of 
wardrobe trunks, recently issued 
an advertisement which not only 
gave a list of several hundred 
dealers but did it in connection 
with a striking four-color ad- 
vertisement. This is how the 
seemingly impossible was accom- 
plished : 

The four-color advertisement 
took up an entire page in a 
woman’s magazine. It was a unit 
in itself, and an effective single 
advertisement of the product. On 
a facing page two columns were 
occupied with a list of dealers, 
the only other matter being a 
small line picture of a Winship 
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H. Colin Campbell 


desires to announce to his many 
friends among newspaper and other 


roar Os ORM 1 O heen SG 


publishers, his resignation as adver- 
tising manager of the Portland 
Cement Association. 


After taking a long needed rest, Mr. 
Campbell expects to engage in ad- 


visory counsel work, particularly in 
the field of public relations. Only 
a few carefully chosen clients may 


engage his services. 


Preliminary overtures may be ad- 
dressed to “ J,” Box 132, in care of 
Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 
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House Organs 


We are producers of some of the 

dest a most successful house- 
organs in the country. Edited and 
printed in lots of 250 to 25,000, at 
5 to 15 cents per name per month. 
Write for a copy of THe Wititam 
FEATHER MaGAZINE. 

We produce The Berwind Magazine 

The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 


Account Executive 
Publicity Director 
Advertising Manager 


Man of 36, twelve years’ agency 
experience on national, trade, class 
and newspaper accounts. Consider - 
able publicity. Six years’ news- 
paper training. Copy director, 
medium size agency, four years. 
Familiar with many markets ; facile 
writer; prolific in ideas; ‘knows 
media, art, plates. Good background. 
Dependable and a producer. An or- 
ganization man. Been making $6,500, 
but wants, above all, a happy con- 
nection. Available now. Address 
“L,” Box 134, Printers’ Ink. 

















I have a Plan 


For increasing 


the sales of TEA 


ey L. and would bea 
to discuss it cb ressive tea 
tiser. Address TEA. Box. 131, Printers’ ink. 
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trunk, the company’s name at the 
top and a signature at the bottom. 
Thus by quite simple methods the 
company got the unit effect of a 
four-color advertisement and also 
was able to list a large number 
of dealers without detracting one 
whit from the value of the ad- 
vertising message. 
* cs a 


Many a strong selling argument 
never gets a chance. The pros- 
pect is permitted to excuse him- 
self before the selling argument 
is hurled at him, as when a sales 
man introduces himself by saying, 
“If you’ve never heard of my 
proposition’—or “If you’ve never 
owned a car’—or “Have you got 
a washing machine?” These 
“openers” suggest alibis which the 
prospect might not otherwise think 
of, such as, (1) “Never heard a 


thing about it!” (2) “And | 
don’t think I ever will.” (3) 
“Yes, I’m already taken care 
of.” They throw the salesman 


off the track by making him find 
a new line of interest, whereas he 
had intended to lunge straight into 
his selling talk. So it is with 
many advertisements and letters. 
They suggest reasons why the 
reader or recipient does not need 
to read any further. The copy 
writer is often actuated by the de- 
@ire to be very specific—to hit 
some one individual straight in the 
chest. Instead, he is so exclusive, 
everybody is excused. It is safer, 
in order to be sure of a hearing, 
to be specific and inclusive. 

A letter just received from one 
of the Schoolmaster’s favorite 


charities contains a pat exempli- 





CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE. 


LimITEeD 
TORONTO—92 Adelaide Street West 
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WANTED 
A Real 


Advertising Salesman 


Here is a wide-open opportunity for a man 
who has sold bulletins, posters, car cards 
and similar media to national and semi- 
national accounts; who can sell the account, 
and if necessary the agency too. 


This man must come four-square with an 
actual experience which will meet our re- 
quirements. 


He will be responsible for selling an old 
medium with a new idea and will be given 
every possible co-operation. It’s a big job 
and a tough one, and a man who hasn't 
“arrived” will be wasting his time and ours 
by replying. 

To the man who wants to get into a broader 
field, with the opportunity to enter a wide- 
awake successful organization, here is a 
chance to seize one of those “unusual oppor- 
tunities” for large earnings. 


Replies will be carefully sifted, so that every 
possible detail you think we should know, 
should be included in your reply. Inter- 
views will then be arranged. 


Letters will be held in strict confidence. 


All of our salesmen and executives have 
been advised of this advertisement. 


Address “ M,”’ Box 135, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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CREATIVE 
ABILITY 
WANTED 


We want to find new uses 
for ornamental brass 
stampings. Ours is a small, 
well-established business, 
but we have the capaci 
and the energy to reac 
out for new markets. 
What we need is contact 
with some one trained to 
work out original ideas 
for untouched markets. 
The person we want has 
a well-founded reputation 
for successful accomplish- 
ment in this direction. 
Such a man or woman will 
find it profitable to com- 
municate with us. 


Address “‘D,’’ Box 279, 
Printers’ Ink 














Copy and Contact 
Man Wanted 


preferably one with ex- 
perience in merchandis- 
ing through the grocery 
trade. Give full partic- 
ulars and state salary 
expected. Address W. 
S. Hill Co., 323 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Partner Wanted 


To share with present owner the 
pt ag fa. onsibility of rapidly 
Gewese ork agency. Annual 
jusiness $400, 000. Must be thoroughly 
seaunes advertising man. Or will 

te with another agency. ‘0,’ 
Box 137, Printers’ Ink. 
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fication of the point. It is a form 
letter, addressed, “Dear friend of 
Caney,” and evidently sent to 
everybody on the mailing list— 
those who have already con- 
tributed and those who have not. 
It is an appeal for money and 
begins : 

We are rejoicing. Our Community 
House is rising slowly and we can SEE 
it completed. 

EVEN though it has no roof nor heat. 

We are rejoicing. Because we have 
figured exactly H Ww we can complete 
the House WITH the roof and the heat. 

The roof and heat will take $1 from 
each helper that Caney has on its mail- 
ing list; just exactly $1. We cannot 


even leave out those who have already 
contributed, liberally. 


There is much more than this 
to the letter—six more para- 
graphs. And the Schoolmaster 
read them. Why? Because of 
that fourth paragraph, with the 
sentence, “We cannot even leave 
out those who have already con- 
tributed, liberally.” If it hadn't 
been for that, the Schoolmaster 
would have felt himself excused 
from the present appeal, and 
would have stopped right there. 

A sales appeal should be inclu- 
sive enough to appeal to every 
possible prospect. 


Now the Hawes-Campbell 
Advertising Agency 


D. T. Campbell, formerly an account 
executive with the J. R. Hamilton Ad- 
vertising Agency, Chicago, has joined 
the Hawes Advertising Agency of that 
city. The name of the company has 
been changed to the Hawes-Campbell 
Advertising Agency. 

The Thomas J. Webb Company, tea 
and coffee distributor, the Bismarck 
Hotel and the Berlitz School of Lan- 
guages, all of Chicago, have placed their 
advertising accounts with this agency. 











BACKED BY THREE YEAR(’ 
INTIMATE CONTACT 
WITH DIRECT MAIL 

Through selling the Idea, a young 
man, 25, wants to connect pern.s- 
nently with an Advertising Depart- 
ment or Agency. Address ‘‘Q,’’ 
Box 138, Printers’ Ink, 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.25 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 





Printers’-Bookbinders’ Outfitters 
Modern Cut-Cost Equipment 
Also Rebuilt Machinery 
Conner Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co. 
New York City 





USE 
Ze fok 
25 DEY, N. Y. 
ALL Publicity Products 


Want to purchase printing concern 
with large capital stock, any kind of 
plant. end details. first letter stating 
lowest cash price. Address Box 403, 
Printers’ Ink, New York. 

Wanted—Magazine advertising agent to 
solicit advertising for new magazine “The 
Constitution.” One with connections in the 
large cities desired. Answer, Bradley 
Brothers, 914 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE _ ; 
Two, weekly, leading publications in 
New York theatrical field; thoroughly 
established and showing fine profits; 
good following; congenial work, big future. 
Reorganization the cause of willingness 
to sell. Requires about $5,000 cash. Long 
experience in this work not essential for 
success. Box 398, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy—Free Lance 
Keep this in sight always, clip out. Are 
you rushed and want a hand to carry you 
over? Growing—but not quite ready for 
a regular? Doing just one job you want 
done right? Call Butterfield 1590, or 
write “J,” care of Stader, 509 East 87th 
Street, New York. Upholstery and drapery 
textiles and period furniture specialist. 

















YOUR SPARE TIME 
Write for exclusive territory_on our copy- 
righted Farmers’ Calendar. Just one size, 
one style. ee, 3 weighs two ounces. 
Big seller to Banks, ardware Mer- 
chants, Implement Dealers, Real Estate 
_ yey Agents, Lumber _— 
In fact every line is a prospect. you 
fail to sell but report the all get the 
order and pay you just the same. Ol 
established Company with loyal customers 
and 90 per cent — a In writ- 
ing give manent ress. 

© AMERICAN CALENDAR CO. 
Greenville, Tennessee 


SIGN SALESMAN 
Territory open for a fine line of adver- 
tising signs and displays. To capable 
men ndsome returns assured. tate 
experience. Box 383, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING 


Young man-capable of selling advertising 
as assistant to sales — Salary 
and commission. Box 391, P. I. 


ART PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Engraving House needs working foreman 
for Art Department. Only a man who 
has held this position desired. State 
salary and experience in first letter. 
Box 386, Printers’ Ink. 


MODEL PHOTOGRAPHER 
There is an opening in a high grade 
Studio for an unusual man experienced 
in handling model work for illustration 
and capable of taking charge. Location, 
Detroit, Mich. State full experience in 
first letter and salary expected. Box 
387, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Manager Wanted 


Large building material manufacturer, 
starting tremendous expansion, needs a 
sales manager with the ability, experi- 
ence, and initiative to create and direct 
a nation-wide sales organization. An un- 
usual opportunity for an unusual man. 
Write confidentially giving age, com- 
plete experience, references, and photo if 
possible. Address Box 399, P. I. S 




















Can you write copy and fur- 


nish ideas? See page 156. 

















ADVERTISING MAN WANTED—for 
one of the South’s most modern Men’s 
and Boys’ Clothing stores. - 7 man re- 
quired—one who is capable of handling 
newspaper, business promotion, and di- 
rect-by-mail copy. Advertising department 
equipped with new Addr ; Mul- 
tigraph, and Graphotype machines, and 
all necessary filing equipment and mate- 
rial iy turn out ec ae un- 
usual opportunity for capable a ertising i 
manager or assistant who is desirous 0 
locating manently on a job with a 
future. Give full particulars as to your 
- and o tower in — a 
submit specimens of your wor tate age, 
whether married or single, and salary ex- 
* ecvenpentonse confidential. 
SELBER BROTHERS, INC., 
SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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ILLUSTRATOR AND LAY OUT MAN 
Studio Detroit, Mich., wishes to add 

« high grade illustrator and creative man 
for direct mail advertising work. Write 


gine experience and salary wanted. 
385, Printers’ Ink. 








International advertiser needs 
three exceptional men. See 
page 156, this issue. 














SECRETARY FOR SMALL 
PUBLISHING OFFICE 

A practical, intelligent and wide-awake 
secretary sought by small but enterprising 
firm —— several industrial trade 
papers; a really unusual opportunity for 
some serious-minded. person capable of 
originating and carrying through ideas in 
connection with her work; as primary 
requisite, she must be rapid and careful 
stenographer, but she will have ample 
opportunity to handle her own correspond- 
ence, rewriting, editing and interviewing; 
salary $30 to start, but future remunera- 
tion would depend entirely on ability and 
initiative. Box 412, Printers’ Ink. 





One of the Country’s Leading 
Publishers of Books and Maga- 
zines requires the services of a 
successful collection manager who 
can show an exceptional record of 
accomplishment. Address in con- 
fidence, giving all details. Box 396, 
Printers’ Ink. 





ARE YOU THIS MAN? 


There is an opportunity in a city of a 
half-million population for a local dis- 
play advertising representative who has 
proven himself unusually profitable to a 
second newspaper in a hard field. 

The man who will be considered for 
this position is one who can serve his 
accounts virtually as their advertising 
manager—a man who knows the value 
of newspaper advertising’ to an account 
and can convince the account of that fact 
in such a way as to inspire the utmost 
confidence. y 

The efforts of such a man will be rec- 
ognized and properly rewarded for an or- 
ganization which affords opportunity for 
a ‘capable man to reach the greatest 
heights in the newspaper business. 

f you are this man and can prove 
it, write, giving full details, including 

esent earning capacity, to Box 406, 

rinters’ Ink. Correspondence will be 


held in strict confidence. The men in 


our organization know this advertisement 
is being published. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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ART PHOTOGRAPHER 

An_ established studio, specializing in 
model photography for advertising, and 
fashion photography for manufacturers 
and retailers, is looking for an unusual 
man of proven ability. To the right 
man we will offer an excellent salary 
and contract. Write us first, giving 
full experience, etc. All letters will be 
answered. Position Detroit, Michigan. 
Box 384, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—The General Manager of 
a New England concern doing over 
$1,000,000 needs a_ second. 

The man engaged must have success- 
ge sold. He must be able to function 
as General Sales Manager. But beyond 
the sales end alone, he must be a real 
business man with level head, analytical 
mind, ambition, initiative and vision. 

He must inspire the confidence of his 
own organization customers and bankers. 
In short he must be a man of general 
manager calibre with keen sales sense. 

The product is marketed to other pro- 
ducers. It is a staple where repeat 
orders can be counted on. Experience in 
lines sold trades, such as shoe and needle 
trades, would be valuable, especially 
where working with superintendent, fore- 
men and operators has been necessary. 

The right man will be allowed to ac- 
quire an interest in the company if he 
makes good. No age limit is imposed. 
The work will require sound health, 
abundant energy and a determination to 
surmount obstacles. 

The starting salary will be ample. Be- 
yond that increase will be up to the man. 
There is virtually no limit. 

Apply by letter, stating age, education, 
experience, past and present employers, 
special qualifications and starting salary 
expected. Further details and interview 
will be accorded those who evidence 
superior fitness. Box 393, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR RENT—LOFT, about 6000 feet, 
Hallenbeck-Hungerford Bldg., 80 Lafay- 
ette St. Exceptionally light, 24-hour, 7- 
day service. Suitable for printer, binder 
or trade compositor. Immediate oc- 
cupancy. Select Printing Company, 80 
Lafayette St., N. Y., Worth 5140. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Salesman, 30 years of age, 
well educated, good appearance, eight 
years’ experience in agency and news- 
paper fields. Open for a real i. em 
Best references Box 390, P. I. 


To a Moderate Sized Agency 
Can you use a versatile man with 4% 
years thorough advertising experience, 
copy writing and production? I’m 24. I 
want to work with an agency where my 
future possibilities will be as ors 
as this. Salary $55. Box 410, P. I. 


VISUALIZER FREE LANCE 


or position outside N. Y. Illustration ideas, 
rough sketches, layouts, etc., for client 
submitting, on a piece charge basis; a 
flair for nicety in arrenqumemt balance 
and pleasi position; N. Y. 4A agen- 
cy exp. accustomed salary of $8,300 indi- 
cates my fine ability. x 400, P. I. 
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Seasonal Newspaper Man, (30), suc- 
cessful as free lance feature writer in 
best N. Y. dailies, wants to break into 
<a. Knowledge 7 and 
French. ox 389, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
Agency experience, desires position as 
assistant art director or layout man. 
Can make finished vei, and oes 
lettering. Salary moderate. Box 407, 


Secretary. Young woman with thorough 
business and advertising training, includ- 
ing systematizing and office administra- 
tion; expert stenographer; capable of as- 
suming responsibility. Box 405, P. I. 


ARTIST 


Letterer and layout on whole or part 
time basis. Eight years’ agency ex- 
perience. Box 394, Printers’ Ink. 


Mailing and Multigraph Expert 
Thoroughly familiar and competent to 
handle a direct-mail department in the 
mailing, addressing, multigraph — 
ments, desires connection. Box 395 f 


Sales Promotion Specialist 


Eleven years’ experience with New 
York mational advertisers. Available 
October 15. Box 388, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


desires position doing general art work, 
lettering, layout, figure work, experi- 
enced. Address Box 408, Printers’ Ink. 


Typographer and Visualizer. European, 
well known for artistic typography, Ameri- 
can style; expert knowledge types, bord- 
ers, decorative materials; making excel- 
lent, practical layouts. Moderate salary 
for start. 409, Printers’ Ink. 


AVAILABLE 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. AGENCY 
BACKGROUND. et a IN NEW 
YORK. FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 
BOX 411, PRINTERS’ INK. 


Office Manager—Accountant—35, Amer- 
ican, Christian. Married. Ten years’ ex- 
perience finance, costs, credits, collections, 
office management in industrial lines. Six 
years public accounting. Connection de- 
sired where persistent work and sound 
ideas are needed. Salary not main objec- 
tive. P. O. Box 9, Hillsdale, N. J. 
































ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Young man, twenty- seven, college train- 
ing, seven years’ advertising and selling 
experience, desires position as assistant 
to busy executive. Knows how to buy art 
work, engraving and printing. Some copy 
writing. Would consider sales position, 
not osed to traveling. Salary $55 to 
$60. ox 404, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager 


Forceful copy writer; attractive layouts; 
thorough knowledge merchandising and 
mechanical details; capable sales execu- 
tive, thoroughly conversant with trade, 
consumer and direct mail advertising; 8 
50, 228 fest 





years’ experience. Box 
42nd Street, N. Y. 
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Secretary, stenographer, correspondent. 
College graduate. 26. 7 yrs’. exp. in- 
cluding assistant sales manager, assistant 
Sikora Swat Salary "SSS Apert 
1 if - 
ment 67, 920 Riverside Drive, City. 


Advertising—Merchandisin i 
15 years’ exceptional anon Now 
and last 3 years adv. director of 30 mil- 
lion dollar concern, wants new connection 
with progressive, not necessarily large 
organization, Protestant, American, age 
35. Box 397, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman 
desires connection with newspaper, maga- 
zine, or special representative. Over five 
years’ experience—agency and special rep- 
resentative. Best of references. Write 
Box 414, Printers’ Ink. 


CONTACT MAN—COPY ABILITY 
My ideas practical: my pen facile: my 
analyses thorough. Managed N. Y. sales 
office; directed leading Chambers of Com- 
merce as Executive Secretary. Want ad- 
vertising opportunity to prove my worth 
through the acid test of results. My ser- 
vices available—start $100 per week. Box 
402, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING & SALES EXECUTIVE 
Young man, 27, seeks position as Ad- 
vertisin: ng Manager or Assistant to Sales 
and Advertising Manager. 9 years’ ad- 
vertising and sales experience. Able sales 
correspondent and copy writer. Salary 
moderate and secondary to opportunity. 
Location, New York City and vicinity. 
Address Box 392, Printers’ 5 


Willing worker with grit and origi- 
nality wants position with advertising 
agency or advertising, production or sales 
department of mercantile concern. Amer- 

















‘ican, 29, college and advanced courses in 


Advertising. Six years’ experience in let- 
ter writing and selling (not space). Am 
the kind that would rather do work in 
which I am interested than to be con- 
tinually entertained. Will stick with 
right concern. . Low starting salary. 
Box 401, Printers’ Ink. 


SPACE BUYER AND 
PRODUCTION MAN 


desires agency connection. Four years 
with recognized agency as space buyer 
and in charge of production. Past year 
in advertising and sales management 
work. Young in years, mature in view- 
point and dependable under fire. Best of 
references. sony requirements moder- 
ate—opportunity the 1 thing. Write 
Box 413, Printers’ Ink. 


WANT AN UNUSUAL 
ADVERTISING WOMAN? 

The writer knows one. She has ten years’ 
advertising experience in agency produc- 
tion, copy and contact for both retail 
and national advertisers. Would be ideal 
assistant to advertising manager of re- 
tail store or national advertiser. Would 
make excellent contact or account execu- 
tive, more particularly for retail accounts. 
She writes well but is not temperamental. 
She is decidedly a get-things-done sort 
of person. If interested communicate 

with H peeve. 2 West 43 St. (Phone 
Penn. 3693) N ee 
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“What do you know 





about Soap?” — 


Ten months ago that question was asked 


us. Our only knowledge of soap at that 


time was purely ablutionary. 


Yet in these intervening months we 


have been able to produce the campaign 


on Dofia Castile for Armour & Com- 


pany — which, many men say, 
soap campaign of the year.” 


is “the 


We would have much to learn about 


your business. But to start with, we do 


know advertising. 


Advertisinzg~ 


‘The JOHN H.DUNHAM (Company 


TRIBUNE TOWER 


CHICAGO 


—e 
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The net paid circulation of 
The Chicago Daily Tribune now exceeds 


THREE-QUARTERS 


of a 
MILLION 


le December, 1921, seventy-four years after its 
founding, The Daily Tribune’s circulation passed 
the half million mark. Since then daily circulation 
figures at the end of each year have shown these 
added gains: 


December 31, 1921.... 518,718 
* 1922.... 520,162 
1923... .+ 579,273 

1924.... 601,512 

1925.... 690,529 

August 1926.... 750,000 


A new high-water mark was reached Monday, 
September 20, 1926. The net paid circulation on 
that day exceeded 810,000, the greatest daily circu- 
lation in its history. 

In five years The Tribune has added a quarter 
of a million to the host of its readers. They have 
been unusual years. Its readers’ opinions on poli- 
tics, on world affairs, on prohibition, on armament 
have not always coincided with The Tribune’s. 

But The Tribune’s editorial views have been its 
own—independent, fair, and superlatively honest. 

And this amazing growth proves that Chicago 
and the Central States want the kind of newspaper 
The Tribune is. 


Here is a highly productive sales machine 
with steadily increasing power. Let a Tribune 
salesman show you how to put it to work. 


Chicago Uribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 











